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Harvesting and Storing Seed Corn. 


How Every Corn Grower May Grow, Select and Care for Seed Corn Which 
Will Increase His Yield From Twenty to One Hundred Per Cent. 


Investigations show that much poor | 


seed corn has resulted from a lack of 


care in the harvesting and storing. 


Too little attention has been given 


io these points by seedsmen and corn 
2rowers, and the result is that the 
corn growers suffer an enormous loss 


each year. The loss this year to the 


farmers of any one State from this 


souree alone will amount to many 


thousunds of dollars. 


Corn should be allowed to mature 


thoroughly before being picked. Corn 
picked when immature does not con- 
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the corn has matured and before the 
| general harvest and selecting the seed 
| from the stalk. The plan of selecting 
seed at the time of general harvest is 
| objectionable because of the fact that 
many times the work is done late in 
ithe season, and at this time, in the 
|hurry, the care of the seed corn is 
apt to be neglected. 
When seed corn is selected in the 
| field the parent stalk can be studied. 
Experiments haves hown this to be a 
very important part in the production 
of high-grade corn. The stalks from 
| which seed ears are selected should 
| be of medium size, strong at the base, 
| tapering gradually to the tassel, and 
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Good Seed Ears. 

should have a large leaf development, 
as the leaf is the laboratory of the 
plant. The stalk should 
erect and be free from smut 
attack. Stalks with 
Always select 
quality 


also 
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good size and which have 
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(Fig 1.) 
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Station show that seed from ears high 
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Fig. 2. Position of Ears on 


Stalks: 


Points to Consider in Selecting Seea 


Co rn. 
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Resalis of Germination Tests. 
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XLI.—WHICH 
A WORD ABOUT 


Is 


THE 


Editors: In the writer’s 
opinion, our new “‘Harrow”’ is one of 
the best tools The Progressive Farm- 
er readers have been privilged to use 


Messrs. 


for some time. [It fills a long-felt 
want. We old hard-working farmers 
get to writing about our methods, 


and the first thing we know we have 
filled a whole page full of chaff, and 
need some one to winnow for us. 

Harrow took me to task a little, 
time ago, on an article I 
wrote on the handling of the 
crop. And I am glad of it, as I can 
say now what I wanted to emphasize 
in that article, yet still didn’t want 
to, as the principle is right but in 
practice we can’t just follow it with 
profit on our farm. 


some 


Putting Stubble Land to Peas, 


The point at issue is this, should 
we or should we not plow our smali 
grain lands after harvest, and sow 
in peas? 

Now, as I said above, I believe the 
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CHEAPEST WAY TO HARVEST CORN?—ALSO 
PEAS ON STUBBLE LAND, 
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season who has pulled tons of it. We 
were shocking corn the other day 
and I asked him to tell me how much 
fodder he could pull ina day. Well, 
ihe ‘‘didn’t know exactly,’ but 
thought about stack. Then I asked 


|} stack 


| barrel each). 


him how many shocks of corn the size 
we were setting up would be needed 
to furnish enough fodder for one 
that would shuck 4 
‘““About two or three,”’ 


(shocks 


lhe thought. 


| 
pea | 


What Does It Cost to Pull Fodder? 
Well, I was beginning to get at 
what I wanted, the comparative cost 


otf the two methods of securing feed. 


is worth the 
per day. 


those three shocks 


This man’s labor 
market here $1.25 


So the fodder in 


on 


iof corn would have cost that amount 


principle to be right, and my advice ; 


able to 
but we 
of the 
several 


is for those so situated as to 
follow the practice to do so, 
have abandoned the sowing 
crop at this time of year for 
reasons. 

The first is that to plow our heavy 
lands as they ought to be plowed, 


during the heated period in mid-sum- | 
job | 


mer is the worse horse-killing 
that this writer has ever tackled, and 
then when on top of this we add the 
working of this soft 


land to put it} 


in proper condition to receive the 
seed, we think our horses have f- 
clear case against us of cruelty to 


animals. And as the old lady said, 
“T just won't.” 

The second reason is, that with us, 
we can almost always get a good 
seeding of clover and timothy when 
sowed with our oats with no expense 
except for the seed and the small cost 
of sowing. 

The third reason that at the 
time this wheat and oat land needs 
to be plowed we have a heavy crop 
of clover to harvest and 
so many irons in the fire at once. 


is, 


Sow Peas After Corn Planting. 

The fourth reason,—and one to 
which I invite your careful attention 
—is this, that on our land, if we sow 
a late maturing variety of peas 
we wish to do to secure the maxi- 
mum quantity of hay per acre,—the 
crop will mature so late as to inter- 
fere with the seeding of the land to 
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don’t want ! 


to have pulled the blades and bound 
into bundles, 


And the previous day he _ had 
shocked forty-five of these large 
shocks, and I had cut the corn in 


exactly four hours with the corn har- 
vester at a cost of $1.75. 

You will readily see that for $3.00 
we had put in the shock just about 
fifteen times the amount of fodder 
the man would have pulled at a cost 
of $1.25. How about this? 

A. L. FRENCH. 


R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


“Thrush” in Horses and How to 
Treat It. 

Messrs, Editors: Will some _ one 

please tell me what is the matter 


with my horse, and give me a remedy 
that will cure him? The trouble is 
in his feet. When mud or manure 
gets into them and is allowed to re- 
main any time, a black substance ac- 
cumulates around the frog, and is 
very offensive. If his feet are kept 
cleaned out in dry weather, the frog 
and under side of foot becomes very 
hard and dry. I also notice him 
biting at his feet sometimes in damp, 
warm weather. SUBSCRIBER. 
The disease described is commonly 
known as “‘thrush.’”’” The most com- 
mon causes are filth and dampness. 
Certain horses are much more likely 
to contract the disease than others. 


Treatment. 


Remove all loose, diseased or rag- 
ged portions of horn; soak and thor- 


oughly wash the foot in a four per 
;cent solution of carbolic acid and 
water, taking care to clean the ac- 


timothy in September, as we wish to | 


do in order to make our rotation 
come right. It suits our conditions 
best to sow our peas immediately af- 
ter corn planting, having had the 
land broken early while the weather 
was cool and the teams could step 
right along without danger of ruining 


| frog. 


cumulated matter in the cleft of the 
This may. be done by scraping 


; With a thin, blunt piece of wood and 


i into 


a horse every now and then by over- | 


heating. 
If. 


Fodder pulling time has passed 
once more, and I am glad, as it just 
makes me ache to see people pulling 
blade fodder, when with a good, 
heavy knife a man can cut the entire 
stalk and save about four times the 
feed in a given time. 


The Waste of Fodder-Pulling. 


The writer has never pulled a 


bundle of fodder and never hired any 
but 


pulled, is working a man this 





syringing the carbolic acid solution 
the cavity. When thoroughly 
clean apply a liberal dusting of calo- 
mel, taking care to shove some of 
the medicine well into the cleft-frog 
with a thin paddle or the back of a 
pocket knife blade. Keep the animal 
in a dry, clean place and repeat the 
application of calomel once a day. If 
the foot becomes foul again it may be 
necessary to give an occasional wash- 


‘ing, but moisture is to be avoided as 


far as possible. 
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TAIT BUTLER. 


Fifteen cents pays for The Progres- 
sive Farmer new subscriber till 
January 1st. Order now. 


to a 
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Harvesting and Storing Seed Corn. A satisfactory method and one 
(Continued from Page 1.) enue ay Many, rulaeiedi as os 
|}eight or ten ears in a string with 
the large amount of moisture con- | binding twine, and hang them in an 
tained by the corn at the time of | open shed where the sun will not 
harvest it is necessary to store it in | shine on them, but where the air ean 
a dry, well ventilated place and in | cireulate freely about them. Anoth- 
such a way that each ear will be ex-!er plan is to tie the ears together in 
posed to a free circulation of air.) pairs and hang them over a wire. It 
Seed corn should always be stored in must be kept in a temperature above 
the ear, but never in barrels, boxes or the freezing point until thoroughly 
sacks, or above large quantities of dry.—C. I. Christie. Indiana Experi- 
grain. ment Station, in Farmers’ Voice. 





Fill It Up and Send it Back! 


Here's a Blank for You and Not One of 
It Out, Take It With You, Put 
Back to Us, 


Them Should Go Unused—Cut 


Down Hach Name You Get and Send It 


Most of us are lazy, Mr. Subseriber. I am very lazy myself. In faet 
I tell it that I have two fundamental rules: 

1. Never do anything to-day you can put off till to-morrow. 

2. Never do anything for yourself you can get anyone else to do for 
vou. 

And so it is the burden of my life that I can very rarely econvinee my- 
self that any particular job can safely be put off till to-morrow While I 


am so egotistical that I can just as rarely make myself believe that anv- 
one else will do a job for me as well as [ can do it for myself. ' 
ing the case, | work about ten hours a day, I 
am naturally lazy. 

And it’s because I think you may 
that 1 am putting this blank here: it 
ble. 


This be- 


reckon, bui I repeat that I 


share this failing 
Will save you a 


in 


<ood 


some 
deal 


degree 


of trou- 


All you will have to do will be to 
blank, and mail it to us. 

Of course, you will have to get the first, but that is a 
small matter. It reminds me a little of the Irishman who wrote back to 
his home folks just after landing in America: ‘Faith, and it is indade a 
fine job I have got,’’ he wrote. ‘‘All I have to do is to tote the brick and 
morthar up the ladder and the men at the top do all the work!” 

But if you are lazy, all the more reason why 
and get us that club of 15-cent subscribers. We are not 
indulge your laziness or rest in any way until vou do 
You “‘jes’ ain’t gwine ter see no peace whatsomever.”’ 

“Twenty Years and Twenty Thousand—by Thanksgiving.” Fill up 
the blank and send it back. Cut it out right now; take it with you, and put 
down the names as you get them. Then when it’s full, send it to us. 

Fill it up and send it back. 


put the names down, cut out the 


subseribers 


you should hurry up 
going to let 


send us the 


vou 
club. 


And again—fill it up and send it back. Here it is: 
Pe 6 ca cweiews 2) October ..... 42% 1906 
Publishers Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $...... for the following 15-cent subserib- 


ers I have obtained for your paper. 
unless renewed or ordered continued. 


Send iill January 
Give 


Ist, and stop then 
me one month’s credit on my 





label for each name sent; and I am also to get the $5 or $2.50 prize if my 
club is the biggest or second biggest of the week. Yours for “Twenty 
Years and Twenty Thousand—by Thanksgiving.”’ 
NAME: 6.500 04.43 Fda 3 o.oo: Baan ee 
Name of Trial Subscriber. Post Office. State. 
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Virginia-Carolina Tobacco Farmers 
Meet. 


Enthusiastic Gathering at 


Danville, 


Va., Reported by a Progressive 


Farmer Representative—Farmers Prepare to Steam Dry, Prize and 
Hold Tobacco for Better Prices—1,000,000 Pounds Already Pledged. 


A large and representaive gather- 
ing of the tobacco farmers of the 
Bright Tobacco Belt of Virginia took 
place at Danville on Tuesday, October 
2nd. A large per cent of those pres- 
ent were representing the Mutual 
Protective Association of Bright To- 
bacco Growers of Virginia. 

The meeting was presided over by 
the State President, Mr. H. O. Kerns, 
who made a ringing speech that was 
applauded again and again. 

Mr. Kerns stated that the object 
of the meeting was to perfect plans 
for the farmers to steam dry, prize 
and hold their own tobacco for higher 
prices. That the Executive Commit- 
tee had secured satisfactory propo- 
sitions from six large prizing plants 
in Danville, whereby the tobacco 
could be properly handled, including 
grading, steam drying and prizing— 
all ready for shipment for $2.50 per 
100 pounds. This amount would 
also cover storage and insurance. 

The companies also proposed to ad- 
vance to the farmer 50 per cent of 
the full value of his tobacco: pro- 
vided the Association agree that the 
companies be allowed to borrow an 
equal amount on the tobacco. 

Mr. Kerns urged that committees 
be appointed to wait on every farmer 
in the Bright Tobacco Belt and se- 
cure pledges of tobacco to be held 
as explained. He roundly scored the 
great Tobacco Trust, likening it unto 
a greedy, iron-willed master, while 
the farmer—in this free country—is 
its slave. 

Mr. S. C. Adams, President of the 
Inter-State Association, was the next 
speaker. He was greeted with much 
applause. 

To Mr. Adams is due the credit for 
the organization of the Association. 
He foresaw the need of just such 
action as the farmers are now taking 
and has worked long and earnestly 
for the success of the movement. He 
also has farming interests in Virginia 
and is very popular among the 
farmers. 

Mr. Adams made a most forceful 
speech, telling the farmers that the 
propositions submitted were no ex- 
periment—that the farmers in Ken- 
tucky had made a great success of 
just such a movement. He explained 
that the tobacco on hand failed by 
a great deal to supply the demand 
—that the acreage for the past three 
or four years had been reduced, while 
the consumption had been steadily 
increasing. He asked if the farmers 
would continue to move along in the 
same old way, content to allow the 
American Tobacco Company to fix 
the prices, or would they come to- 
gether, asserting their independence 
and fix their own prices on their 
product. He said the tobacco manu- 
facturers must have tobacco, and, 
there not being enough to supply the 
demand, the farmers were foolish to 
allow the great coroporations to 
make the prices, 

He said the plans proposed had 
been made with great care and de- 
liberation and certainly would suc 
ceed if the farmers would stand to- 
gether and remain firm. 

He, too, scored the big Trust, say- 
ing the farmers, toiling day by day, 
unable to hire sufficient labor be- 
cause of the low prices paid for to- 
bacco, were simply sacrificing them- 
selves and their wives and children 
on the altar of the American To- 
bacco Company. 

Mr. Adams stated that he knew 
the warehousemen were opposed to 
and fighting the plans of the Associa- 
tion; but because it meant a loss to 





them,—the farmer dealing directly 
with the manufacturers. He said 
the cost of steam drying and prizing 
the tobacco, storage and all, would 
not exceed $2.50 per hundred pounds, 
about what the warehousemen charg- 
ed for selling; that the steam drying 
and prizing system would greatly in 
crease the value of the tobacco, and 
the. cost for so handling would not 
come from the pockets of the farmer 
but would be tagged on to the other 
end—the selling price. 

There were several other local 
speakers who approved the plans and 
urged that the work be pushed as 
rapidly as possible. 

After some work by committees 
there was pledged at this meeting 
more than a million pounds of to- 
bacco, and by the time the commit- 
tees complete their personal canvass, 
it is hoped and believed the figures 
will run up to six or eight and possi- 
bly ten million pounds. 

Anyhow, the farmers are awaken- 
ing to the true conditions and are 
determined to do something to re- 
lieve the situation. It is very proba- 
ble that the movement will be a suc- 
cess. C. F. KOONCE. 





IN JOHNSTON AND WILSON. 

Lecturer Cates Writes of What He 
Saw, Heard and Did in These Two 
Counties. 


Messrs. Editors: That picnic at 
Beaulatown, in Johnston County, on 
the 14th of September was too good 
to be ovelooked. The people began 
to gather there from two or three 
counties at an early hour and by 10 
o’clock there were more than 2,000 
on the ground. Bro. Ransom Hales 
in a very fitting manner introduced 
Bro. T. B. Parker, and for about one 
hour and_e sixty-five minutes he 
spread his calico, and it was more 
than a yard wide. Parker always 
does well but this time he surpassed 
himself. We heard many say that it 
was the best speech they ever heard 
on the organization of the farmer. 

Then came dinner—and dinner it 
was! There was plenty to feed five 
thousand and take up lots of frag- 
ments. After dinner there was a gen- 
eral mixing up of the people—just 
a good, social time—and as we look- 
ed over the great crowd of well- 
dressed men and women, we thought 
how peculiarly fitting such an outing 
was for the farmers. After an hour 
or so the State Lecturer for the old 
Farmers’ Alliance was introduced by 
this same Brother Hales, but Brother 
Parker had told it all and there was 
nothing more to tell, only to join the 
crowd in saying, ‘“‘Hurrah for Park- 
er.””’ About 4 o’clock the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the same place 
about one year hence. I wish every 
county in the State could have just 
such a meeting once a year, and I 
see no reason why they should not. 

Your correspondent then visited 
the Hickory Cross Alliance and stir- 
red those people up just a little. Next 
we went to Wilson County, and the 
same good luck attended our way 
over there. Many good names were 
written in the Farmers’ Alliance 
book and our cause was made strong- 
er in Wilson. We re-organized at 
Stantonburg with fifteen standard 
fellows, and we predict for that Alli- 
ance that it will soon be the banner 
Alliance of the county. 

We spent one day at the home of 
Dr. Freeman, who is known by most 
of The Progressive Farmer readers. 
The Doctor has a splendid home and 





THE “DISC” SYSTEM OF 
Cream Separation 


Judging outward appearances alone, it might be reasonably assumed 


that one cream separator is as good as another. 


However, as the out- 


side of the machine does not do the separating, we must look deeper 


for the real merits of the separator. 


Upon the construction of the gear- 


ing depends durability and operating ease which, of course, should be 
carefully examined, but the really important feature is the construc- 


tion of the bowl. 


This is what does the work, be it good or bad. 


Kyx- 


haustive tests have proven that the best results 
can only be obtained when the separator bowl 
contains a series of conical shaped, imperforated 
dises, dividing the milk into strata or thin layers. 
Bowls which do not contain discs of this particu- 
lar kind do fairly good work with warm milk 
A and by running a thin cream, but wherea heavy 
4 cream is desired or cold or thick milk is to be 
separated, as frequently happens in farm use, 
these separators lose a big percentage of the 


butter fat and consequently the profits. 


The 


original ‘‘disc’’ system as today used exclusi- 
vely in building the DE LAVAL cream separa- 
tors, is just as important to the separator as the 
guards are to the sickle bar of a mowing ma- 


chine. 


The DE LAVAL ‘‘disc’’ system assisted 


4 by the ‘‘split-wing’’ device, both of which are 
patented and used only by the DE LAVAL Company, has in thousands 
of tests proved far superior to any other style of bowl bow] construc- 


tion. 


Other manufacturers have tried to imitate the DE LAVAL, bowl 
but have never anywhere near equalled its efficiency. 


This is why 


over 98 per cent. of the world’s creameries today use nothing but DE 


LAVAL machines. 


Creamerymen know that the DE LAVAL bowl is 
the only one which will secure all the milk profits. 


This fact should 


mean much to every dairy farmer who intends buying aseparator. A 
De Laval catalogue which explains separator bowl construction in 


detail is sent free on request. 


THE DE LAVAL 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 


9 & 11 Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Write today. 


SEPARATOR Co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


pip perpiia 74 Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 


109-113 Youville Square 
MONTREAL 

75 & 77 York Street 
TORONTO 

14 & 16 Princess St., 
WINNIPEG 





farm. Everything looks prosperous 
there, 

I found The Progressive Farmer in 
every home I visited and a live agent 
at every place I went except Stan- 
tonburg, and I left one there. Most 
of the people down there read the 
Bible and the The Progressive Farm- 
er and that’s the reason they are 
doing so well. 

Iam at home now helping the little 
wife to nurse a sick mother and will 
not leave home until she gets better. 
But I want to assure my Alliance 
friends everywhere that our cause is 
fast gaining round and if we will all 
do our duty, this will be the most 
faithful year at all. We have reason 
to be proud of President Geo. F. Par- 
rott. He is a wide-awake progressive 
farmer, and a good speaker and ¢car- 
ries weight wherever he goes. 

Now let’s all spit on our hands, 
take a fresh hold and do our level 
best to build up the Alliance in every 
county, and make it Fifty instead of 
Twenty thousand for The Progressive 
Farmer. I believe every subscriber 
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Fine Seed Wheat and Oats 


Genuine Georgia Purple Straw seed- 
wheat, the hardest and most prolific 
variety South. 

Golden Chaff or Velvet Head, a fine 
large wheat, very fine. 

Price, $1 50 bushel, 60 pounds. 

Applerrust: proof seed oatsso highly 
recommended by Georgia Experi- 
mentStation and most prolific variety 
known. 

Tatum’s Improved winter, a fine 
new prolific fall growing variety, rust- 
proof and hardy as wheat. 

Virginia Gray or Winter Turf a fine 
winter variety. 

Price of seed #1.00 per bushel, 32 
pounds; 10 busbels and over, 90 cents. 

Seed are pure, true to name and free 
from Johnson grass or any other ob- 
noxious weed or grass seed. 

Terms, cash with order. 


R. D. TATUM, 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga, 


(SL ISASSIA SAS A 





can easily get a club of one, two, or 
three. 

Let’s all try. 

Just as soon as you read this letter, 
think a minute and go right over to 
the mill, cotton gin, or store, or to 
your neighbor’s to-night, and _ let 
Brother Poe see that the farmers 
can and will hold up his hands. 

I'll do my part. 

HM. 

Alamance Co., N. 


CATES. 


up and send it back—that 


page 2. 


Fill it 
dDlank on 


Fill it up and send it back—that 


blank on 2. 


page 2 





THE 1900 WASHER 
Free for 30 Days. 


Ladies, if you 
want wash day 
made easy, send 
to me for a 1900 
washer and be 
made happy, for 
it is the ladies’ 

\friend. Address 
all orders to 


rR. B. BURGESS, 
Station B, Box 3-X, ATLANTA, GA. 


THE ELLINGTON, THE WINTER PEACH, 


This peach has been kept in perfect con- 
dition until November 2th. I havetheonly 
stock of these trees in existence, and am of- 
fering a limited number at 50c. each, f. 0. b 
here. Order at once. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


AFTER CHURNING WITH 
THE PERFECTION CHURN 


You have Buttermilk with 
no waier in it. It pays for 
itselfin 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make _ good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
price tointroduceit. Write 
for circular and prices. Pere 
fection Churn Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 











~ When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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Talks to Small Farmers. 


VIT.—COTTON AND FERTILIZERS IN “RECLUSE’S” ROTATION; HE 
DEFENDS HIS PLAN OF CORN AND PEAS. 


Messrs. Editors: 
to say about cotton. 

The distance apart for the rows 
and of the stalks in the rows must 
be largely determined by the expe- 


rience on each farm. Three feet be- 
tween rows for poorer land to four 
feet as land is more fertile, and ten 


or twelve to fifteen or twenty inches 
between stalks in the rows, according 
as the land is poor or rich, may be 
given as a generally applicable rule. 
Fertilizer may be used more freely 
on good ground than where soil is 
sorry. 


Fertilizers in Our Rotation. 


In the rotation we are considering 
the place for most manure is on the 
field for corn. As you had peas af- 
ter the wheat, your cotton may not 
need much ammonia, and if land 
right rich, better use no ammonia at 
all. Where ammonia is needed use 
the standard 8-2-2 fertilizer, from 
two to four hundred pounds per acre. 
On better land use only an acid-pot- 
ash mixture, about a 10-2 compound, 
from two to four hundred pounds to 
the acre. 


is 


I prefer broadcasting about half 
the fertilizer and putting the other 
half in the rows. If no ammonia is 


used, let the broadcast part be put on 
before planting. If vou use alto- 
gether ammoniated fertilizer, apply 
the broadcast part some weeks after 
planting. This may done with a 
wheat drill by fastening up the teeth 
that would tear much of the 
cotton. 

I have 


be 


out loo 
used the acid 
planting and the 
rows when just 


sometimes 
and potash before 
§-2-2 goods in the 
ready for planting. This is a good 
way when a moderate amount only 
of ammonia is needed. Keep up cul- 
tivation of cotton till it is too large 
to work. 
Keep Your Eves Open and Study 
Conditions. 


Now I have 
your rotation. 


finished the round of 
All the way through, 
your own best judgment must be 
brought into play. For instance, if 
from wet season or other cause, you 
could not get back to your cotton for 
ten or fifteen days, when it is pretty 
well grown, it may require nice dis- 
cernment to decide whether it is bet- 
ter to work it again then or not. 
So there arise from time to time 
Many points that must be decided 
according to your own discretion af- 
ter taking all circumstances and con- 
ditions into due consideration. 

I wish still to add some supple- 
mentary statements before going on 


to discuss a different rotation of 
crops for a somewhat larger farm. 
I am free to admit that the three- 
year system above outlined has ob- 
jectionable features. I have tried so 
to plan as to escape difficulties as 
much as possible. I have kept in 
mind my starting point, namely, 
profit, land improvement, and the 
best use of small labor foree, and 


small capital. 

In Answer to Harrow. 
Perhaps ‘‘Harrow,’’ in some of his 
criticisms, failed to realize how hard 
it is to wrestle successfully with this 


three-fold combination of purpose 
with which | started out. He objects 
to planting peas every third row in 


the corn field, though he admits he 


has no proof to sustain him in his 
opinion on this point. So far we 


are about even. I like peas at least 
every third row, partly for best bene- 
fit to land, particularly as in the rota- 
tion proposed wheat follows corn. 
If peas were only broadcasted at lay- 





I have a little yet | ing-by time, it might be too late for 


them to mature before preparation 
for seeding wheat should _ begin. 
Then, too, then would not be in best 
condition for the wheat. Besides, I 
recommended peas in rows planted 
before laying-by time because it gave 
me such a good place to suggest 
putting peas for seed. Again, I dis- 
like peas broadcast in corn before 
wheat because they might be some 
in the way in picking of the peas 
planted in rows and in gathering the 
corn crop. 


About My Plan of Peas and Corn. 


Also, I think (I cannot prove) that 
as much corn can be made per acre 
by my plan. By putting in rows 
three feet apart instead of four and 
leaving just a little thicker in the 
rows, we have as many stalks to 
the acre, and the wider space (where 
the peas are) on one side of each 
corn row lets in to advantage the ben- 
eficent sunshine. 

I said ‘‘my plan.” It is rather the 
plan I have adopted from my neigh- 


bors. They think (after years of so 
planting) that they can get more 
corn and better corn than by plant- 


ing every row corn. Another advant- 
age is that the peas thus ripen in 


time for picking before the most 


pressing fall work is on hand. If 
one likes he can also sow broadcast 


besides planting in rows. On poorer 
places | prefer every other row peas. 


And on very poor spots it is best to 
plant peas every row in place of 
corn, RECLUSE. 


Sylvan Retreat, N. C. 


Making and Curing Peavine Hay. 

Messrs. Editors: I have been a 
reader of your paper for sixteen or 
seventeen years, but I have never 
written for its pages but once before 
this. As there has been so much said 
about peavine hay, however, and as 
I have had several years’ experience 
with it, I want to say a few words 
about it. 

Shall we try to raise peavine hay? 
If so, how? To this I answer, Yes, 
grow it, even if you have no stock of 
your own, and if you have stock 
don’t fail to grow it for them. 

How to grow for best results? To 
this I say take one-half of that land 
that you have planned to put in cot- 
ion, whether it be two or forty acres, 
plow it about twice in spring so as 
to have it clear of grass and weeds 
che first of July, then sow one bushel 
vf the Wonderful Peas to the acre. 
i low in, not too deep, harrow or roll 
lown smooth. 

If the land is strong enough to 
<zrow them knee high, all is well; if 
uot, sow about 200 pounds acid phos- 
-hate and 50 pounds kainit to the 

cre, when you sow the peas. 

{ don’t want the vines to grow too 
sank; if they do, they will fall down 
o I can’t cut them clean. 

Now when to cut and how to cui. 
. answer, Cut when you see the first 
ods turn yellow, let them lie one 
lay as you cut them, then rake and 
‘ack. To do this I cut poles 11 feet 
ong, Sharpen and put them in the 
round about eighteen inches, then 
iail two or three strips about four 
uv five feet long, triangularly on the 
Ole about 10 or 12 inches from the 
rround, and then put on hay two feet 
hick, then nail on two more strips 
nd put on hay three feet, then two 
strips, then crown off over top of pole, 
nd all is well. 

Now let it stand thus two or three 
veeks, then house—bale if you can 
—and you have as fine a feed for 
either horse or cow as can be found. 








Any kind of stock will do better on 
it than other long feed that I have 
ever seen. 

Now, brother farmer, this looks 
tedious, but I find it pays, for I keep 
my stock in good shape and sell all 
that I have to spare at one cent a 
pound, and my land for next year’s 
crop is worth from $2 to $5 per acre 
more than that planted in cotton or 
left to grow up in weeds, 

Now, Mr. Editor, I expect Brother 
Harrow to rake this, if it doesn’t find 
the waste-basket, but please use your 
harrow first for I am a bad speller. 

“ fegees OGL: oe 

Craven Co., N. C. 





OVPEN-FURROW OATS. 


With This System, Better Prepara- 
tion, and More Fertilizer, Mr. Blue 
Increases Yield From 15 to 40 
Bushels Per Acre. 


Messrs. Editors: As I have sev- 
eral inquiries as to my success with 
the Appler oat and method of sow- 


ing, | will give a brief bit of my 
experience. | sow my oats on the 


open furrow plan which IT have found, 
by all means, the best way. 

It pays well to prepare the land 
well before sowing by breaking deep 


and thoroughly harrowing. 1 took 
special notice of this on my own 
farm last year. I sowed four acres 


then on corn land, only running over 
it twice with a dise cultivator before 
sowing. These four acres yielded not 
more than twenty bushels per acre. 
The remainder of my land to be sown 
in oats, | broke deep and thoroughly 
cultivated, using a dise cultivator in- 
stead of harrowing with a harrow. 
The piece of land that was thor- 
oughly prepared yielded about forty 
bushels per acre—or nearly twice as 
much as the poorly prepared land. 


The oats on the better prepared 
piece started off earlier and stood 
the freezes better than the other 
piece. 


By sowing oats on the open fur- 
row plan the land is left in a prime 
condition to give the oats a good 
working in the spring. This may be 
done by running crosswise the rows 
with a weeder or harrow. It serves 
as a good working and leaves the 
land in a good condition for reaping. 

Last year I used 200 pounds, 8 
per cent acid, 2 per cent potash, fer- 
tilizer per acre at sowing time, and 
seventy-five pounds nitrate soda at 
spring harrowing. 

This year my plan is to thorough- 
ly prepare my land, use more fertil- 
izer and make fifty or seventy- five 
bushels per acre on land that former- 
ly produced not more than twelve or 
15 bushels corn. 

N. C. BLUE. 

Moore Co., N. C. 











“ ” 
They area Success 
Thousands shot them last season because 
they give an open pattern, even ina choked 

gun. Will not mutilate at short range. 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER FREE 

U.M.C. cartridges are guaranteed, also standard 

arms when U. M.C. cartridges are used as specitied 

on labels. 


THE UNION METALLIC 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York 











Job P, Wyatt & Bros, 








If you want the 
best and _ latest 


Improved Farm Implements, 


write to or see us. 


Job P, Wyatt & Bros., 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Feedstuff and Farmers’ Supplies. 














THE ‘*‘PEERLESS’ 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed and Veivet Beans 
Write for delivered 





prices to 

PEERLESS PFA HUL- 
s4ER CO., 

DALTON, - GEORGIA 














Mn, 7 , oe 
be = yy ly % = My. 
* C8 bd Siew ge ae. 


If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manulactured, 
Ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They pay highest market price and 
guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 


Seed Wheat, Oats and ye. 


Purple Straw Wheat, recleaned, per 
bushel, f. o. b. Hillsboro, N. C._-.---..3 1 10 
Poo], recleaned, f. 0. b. Hilisboro, N.C., 1 10 
The Pool W heat stood at the head of the 
tesis at Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion four years. It is a promising 
smooth head wheat. 
Fultz, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., per bus., 1 10 
Red May, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., per 
ON LEE ERED 1 lo 
Purpie Straw, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 




















ERE ee 1 15 
Golden ¢ haff, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 

Ne NS aaa aes 1 20 
Bearded Fulcaster, f. 0. b. Richmond, 

Ves DOL BUENO scesecvceucenncsesccesecs 1 10 
Red Rust Proof Oats, f. o. b. Richmond, 

Ms TORE OTNBO os cccnenh eepenteamesan 58 


Virginia Winter Gray, Fancy. f. 
Richmond, Va., per bushel -._....-.._. 70 
Appler Oats, Choice, f. o. b. Richmond, 








an We RI gk. occas -s seccienin Sioeee 86 
Winter Rye, f. 0. b., Richmond, Va., per 
bushel _..... PRES z 8U 





Price of other seeds on application. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





Powerful--Durable -Kconomical 


TELEPHONES 


Write for free bcok explainin 
> cost and to organize, build ron | 
operate telephone systems among your 
1eighbors. Cadiz Electric Co. 43 C. C. C. 





Bldg., Cadiz, O. 





~The “Eureka” Pea 
Huller 


Weighs 180 Pounds. 


Will hull 50 bushels of 
Peas perday. Willrun 
Lost as light as a Sew- 
ing Machine. Will hull 
and clean Cow Peas, 
Navy Beans, Butter 
Price $20 f. o. b. Dalton, 
Write for delivered prices. 











Beans, etc. 
Ga. 


Eureka Pea Huller Co., Dalton, Ga. 
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How to Build a Cheap Warehouse, 


Plans of the National Farmers’ Union—Clay Floor and Hollow Cement 


Block Walls—Cheapest and Most 


The following is gotten up upon 
the very simplest and cheapest plans 
for the use of Co-operative Unions. 

This plan is for one section, to 
which may be added as many more 
sections at times as may be required 
to accommodate the needs of the 
Union. 

Walls 100 feet long; 12 feet tall at 
high end, 8 feet tall at lower end; 
space between walls, 50 feet. Exca- 
vations should be dug out to firm 
ground or clay (if in a clay territory), 
well ditched and drained all round, 
good clay fioor well beaten down. 

As the cost of material in founda- 
tions varies in different places, our 
estimate for cement walls are taken 
from about the floor line. 

Parapet wall may be required by 
insurance companies where more than 
one section are put up together, but 
these walls above the roof are of no 
benefit in the way of protection from 
fire on a one section cotton ware- 
house. 


Basis of These Estimates. 
Estimates 
inch hollow 


and 8-inch 


given here are for 10- 

block for foundations 
block for walls, and all 
other material that farmers do not 
usually have on their farms. 

All labor, sand for cement blocks 
and the nine 10-inch round posts to 
rest girders on through the middle of 
the room, are to be supplied by the 
farmers. 

This style of cotton warehouse will 
hold about 400 bales to each section. 
Two round poles, ten inches in diame- 
ter(-should be placed under each row 
of io prevent capillery attrac- 
tion of moisture there at any time. 

Remember this, that if lower ends 
of bales are wet or moist when stored, 
that in all cases this lower end will 
be damaged more or less, it matters 
not what kind of floor it rests on. 


bales 


Material For One Section. 


Twenty-five barels Portland cement. 


100 cubit yards of sand, 18 girders 
3% 12 %.25,. 208 raftera 2 x 5 x 22, 4 
sills 4 x 6 x 25——-these may be round; 


ground post 10 inches diameter, 4 
perlines 2x 4x25, 50 plank 1x12*x 
8, 51 straps 1x 4x8, 50 plank 1x12 
x12, 51 straps 1x 4x12, 5,000 feet 
sheeting. Total amount sawed lum- 
ber, 11,000 feet. 


At $1.50 per 100 feet....... 
Twenty-five barrels cement at 


$165.10 


OE Re eesa sce rethink a ais karat 45.00 
Fifty-one squares V_ crimp 

iron roofing at $2.50 per 

BM ong cra etek rane avele 127.50 
One two-hand Hollow Block 

cement machine ........ 75.0€ 
Estimated freight on machine 4.00 
Total cost of bought material 420.40 
This cement machine may be 

sold for $50 when through 

With-——CrGGit .i:scccecce 50.00 


Net cost of bought material. .$370.40 





Cheapness of Cement Bleck Plan. 


Thus it is made plain to all Union 
men that by clubbing together they 
may put up the cash, $370, for the 
bought material and do all the work, 


making the cement blocks and put 
ting up their own warehouses with 


their own labor by the co-operative 
plan, and have their warehouses 
ready for this crop, if they will go art 
it when through working crops. 

lor less money than it takes to pay 
for a good pair of mules, farmers 
may go to work in a neighborly way 
and put up their own fortifications 
now and get well entrenched ready 
for the fighting that is sure to come 
this fall to force cotton farmers to 





Satisfactory Good Warehouse. 


turn loose their cotton at prices that 
have always made all others rich that 
handied cotton excepting the men 
who toil most of all to produce this 
cotton. 


Growth of Warehouse Idea. 


If this warehouse movement among 
cotton growers progresses in gaining 
strength and confidence among cot- 
ton producers as time passes, as it is 
now doing, we look for several thou- 
sand of these co-operative warehouses 
to be put up this summer. 

When cotton producers get a great 
chain of these warehouses linked to- 
gether in all the cotton States in 
bonded form and produce their own 
farm supplies, this concert of action 
in a business way will place this 
whole cotton proposition upon a firm 
foundation and insure continued pros- 
perity, not only to cotton growers, but 
it will also bring prosperity to every 
industry in the South. 


It is Easy to Do the Work. 


There is nothing new in this art of 
making artificial stone or cement. 
blocks by properly mixing sand and 
cement. This art is about as old as 
the country. But the recent improve- 
ments in the manufacturing and con- 
sequent cheapening of the cost of ce- 
ment and the machinery for forming 
these hollow blocks has reduced the 
cost of this building material to such 
an extent that it now leoks like we 
are into what might be called the ce- 
ment of concrete age. 

These small hand power machines, 
weighing from 400 pounds up and 
costing from $50 up, may be set up 
at any convenient place, and by fol- 
lowing the instructions sent out with 
these machines almost any intelligent 
man can make these hollow blocks 
and put up these warehouse walls. 

Any further information on this 
warehouse subject may be had by any 
Union men that will address this 
bureau and enclose stamped envelope 
for reply. 


Concluding Suggestions. 


We did not state that the specifica- 
tions there given are rock-bottom as 
to the cheapest plans on all bough: 
material. 

The prices on cement, for instance, 
range in different places all the way 
from $1.50 to $2.75 per barrel. 
Where cement has to be shipped any 
considerable distance over the rail 
the highest grade cement is the kind 
to use. 

Instead of sloping the roof all one 
way it is perhaps best to make the 
cone or high part in the middle, slop- 
ing the roof 50 feet each way. 


The difference in the insurance 
rates will not justify sprinkling or 
water tank arrangements for less 


than a three-section warehouse. 

Cost of water tank and equipment 
is about $500. Additional cost of 
piping for each section added. 

Where automatic = sprinkling ar- 
rangements are to be used the space 
above the bales should be at least one 
foot more than mentioned in our first 
plans; that is, the lowest part of walls 
should be nine feet instead of eight 
feet. 

Remember, also, that after one sec- 


tion has been put up that only the 
cost of one wall—no cost of ma- 
chine—-has to be paid for each addi- 


ional section, the roofing, ends, etc., 
being the same on all sections. 
J. C. STRIBLING. 
Anderson Co., S. C. 


: _ 


Going to mill or store or church 
meeting Saturday? Don’t forget that 
club for The Progressive Farmer and 
Cotton Plant. 





CHEAP, SAFE, 
READY POWER. 
FOR THE FARM 


Our Catalog Tells You All About It. 


WRITE AT ONCE. 


White-Blakeslee Mig. Co., 


Ti CeO 
ry 
= en) 


————— re 


Birmingham, Ala. 














Light 
enough = 
for one mule, 
strong 

















BLOUNT’S 


is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
tion since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
a laying by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
‘a or wood beam. Extra point free. 
booklet gives convincing testimonials from 





TRUE BLUE 
MIDDLE BREAKER 


My free 


Us words on economy for 
As you, felling why. Price 
Write for free booklet. 


HENRY F. BLOUNT e 
Evansville, Ind, 











spiral knives. 


durable,—pra 


CUT YOUR STALKS 


Avery’s Louisville Double Edge Staik 
Cutter is a gem Use it—Be Convinced: 
We make it with either seven or nine straight or 


The penetration is regulated by a 
lever within easy reach of the driver. Strong and 
all steel and wrought iron. 


pee 
B. F. AVERY @ SONS, Mrfrs., 


Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans La., Shreveport, La., 
Dallas, Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla., New York City. 




















How About Your Cotton Seed? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten to twelve 
dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty to twenty-five dollars 
per ton and throw in your hulls free? 

Why not make your MEAL AND HULLS AT YOURGIN 

and save this enormous loss? 


Plantation Cotton Seed Hullers and Separators 


of from three to eighteen tons daily capacity. They can be run 

in connection with any ginnerry or saw mill, will grind your 

seed and at same time separate the meal from the hulls. 
These machines are in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION THROUGH- 

OUT THE SOUTH and are as easily operated as a grist mill. 
Write to day for catalogue No. 7. 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 


We build a line of 

















Running Water in Your Country Home. 








to 50 feet fall. 


No Attention. 


(PUMPS WATER BY WATER POWER.) 


7 AUTOMATIC 
Rife HYDRAULIC 


Ram 


No Expense. Runs Continuously. 


Complete System Extending to Stable, Green-house, Lawn’ 
Fountains and Formal! Gardens. 


Operates under 18 inches 





Rife Purmping Engine Co., 


111 BROADWAY, 2130 NEW YORK, U. &. A. 


: 
Elevates water 30 feet for every foot fall used. 
Kighty per cent. efficiency developed. 
Over 5,000 plants in successful 
a operation. } 
Large plants for towns, institu- ¢g 
yar —s tions, railroad tanks and irrigation. 
a (, CATALOG AND ESTIMATES 
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Cotton Warehouses and Other Cotton 
Talk. 


EIGHT NEW WAREHOUSES. 


That is President Moore’s Record for 
Two Weeks. 

The following private note-was re- 

Cc. C 


Saturday: 


President 
i, ae Oa 


ceived from Moore at 


Seaboard, 


“After supper I got the business 
men into a store. L explained ad- 
vantage of warehouse, called for sub- 
scriptions, and found $550 right at 
hand. Left matter in hands of an 
able committee, and in a short time 
Seaboard will have warehouse. 
‘This counts eight I have started 
in two weeks. Cc. C. M.” 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 
Condition Report Bearish and Gin- 
ners’ Report Bullish. 


crop reporting board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued last 
Tuesday put the average condition 
of cotton on September 25th, at 71.6 
as compared to 77.3 on Aug. 25, 
1906; 71.2 on Sept. 25, 1905; 75.8 
on Sept. 25, 1904, and a ten-year 
average of 66.7. The following table 
shows the conditions of the cotton 
crop by States on September 25, of 
this year and last year, and with the 


The 





ten-year average: 
Sept. 25, 10-year 

State 1906. 1905. av’ge. 
VWipeinin .c.css 66 77 74 
North Carolina 66 r tir ¢ i | 
South Carolina 66 74  ( 
Georgia eoenans | nara 76 7 
Miorida ... s+ « ‘64 76 fi) 
Alabama ...... 68 70 67 
Mississippi .... 75 68 67 
Louisiana ..... T3 59 68 
Cr 74 69 62 
BPROMGAS ...4. 76 72 66 
Tennessee ..... 75 79 72 
Missouri 82 81 76 
Oklahoma 75 80 72 
Indian Territory 74 78 71 
United States .. 71.6 71.2 66.7 

This report does not reflect the 
damage caused since September 22d 
by the recent storm on the Gulf 
Coast. 


According to bulletin issued from 
Washington on the same day by the 
census bureau there had been 2,044,- 
426 bales of cotton ginned of the 
present crop up to September 25th, 
Ist, counting round bales as half 
bales. For the same period last year, 
2,355,715 bales were ginned. 

The quantity of cotton ginned, 
counting round bales as half follows 
by States: 

Alabama, 
613; 


97 


9 


Florida, 


7,542; Arkansas, 36,- 
10,539: Georgia, 278,- 
566; Indian Territory, 9,696; Ken- 
tucky, 30; Louisiana, 130,788; Mis- 
sissippi, 148,534; Missouri, 1,047; 
North Carolina, 45,890; Oklahoma, 
8,065; South Carolina, 130,231; Ten- 
nessee, 7,330; Texas, 1,009,147; Vir- 
ginia, 408. 

There are included in the statistics 
62,221 round bales for 1906, and 74,- 
816 for 1905; Sea Island, 2,702 bales 
for 1906, and 11,936 for 1905. 


SAMPSON COTTON GROWERS. 


They Will Hold for Ten Cents, Push 
the Cotton Association, and Want 
Ginners’ Reports Sworn To. 


Messrs. Editors: The Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association of Sampson County 
met in the court house at 11 o’clock, 
September 20th. S. H. Hobbs was 
re-elected President by acclamation, 
J. H. Turlington, Vice President, and 


| 








Redmond Herring, Secretary and 
Treasurer. About forty new mem- 
bers were added and great enthusi- 
asm prevailed. While the Associa- 
tion has been in existence for a year 
or more, this is the first time it has 
been placed upon a permanent foot- 
ing. 

The details of the cotton situation 
were discussed fully, and after care- 
fully considering everything, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
passed and ordered published: 

‘*Whereas, it is apparent to all that 
the Association has been of vast bene- 
fit to the farming interests of this 
country thereby helping all other 
business as well; 

“Resolved 1. That we and each of 
us agree to use our individual effort 
to the best of our ability to extend 
this Order until every township in 
the county shall be thoroughly organ- 
ized and we call upon the farmers 
and busness men to give the Cotton 
Association their undivided support. 
According to information from 
the best authorities, the present crop 
will not exceed 11,250,000 bales, and 
as the world needs 12,000,000 bales 
to run its factories, we feel that the 
minimtiim price of ten cents is not 
too high—in fact, very conservative. 
Therefore we agree not to sell an- 
other pound of cotton for less than 
ten cents before November lst, and 
if necessary continue to hold to the 
best of our ability until ten cents is 
realized. 

That inasmuch as the ginners’ 
reports have a great deal to do with 
fixing the price of cotton in the long 
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run, and as the present manner of 
giving in these reports by careless 
and often irresponsible persons, is 
very erroneous and misleading, of- 
ten causing unwarranted and violent 
fluctuations in the market, we think 


that in justice to the farmer a chang 
ought to be made so as to make these 
reports as nearly accurate as possible. 
Therefore we do instruct our repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature to pre- 
sent and try to secure the passage of 
what will be known as ‘‘Hobbs’ Farm- 
ers’ Relief Bill,’ the provisions of 
which are as follows: To compel all 
ginners in North Carolina to make 
a sworn statement once a month to 
the County Clerk of the Superior 
Court of the number of pounds of 
lint cotton ginned during said month, 
and that the aforesaid clerk be in- 
structed to keep the same on file and 
to send in the aggregate amount of 
the reports to the proper authorities 
of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington.”’ 

On motion of Mr. J. T. Kennedy, 
the Association returned its most sin- 
cere thanks to Mr. Hobbs for the 
great effort he had made in behalf of 
igricuture in North Carolina, and 
that copies of the resolutions, etc., be 
sent to Sampson Democrat and Pro- 
gressive Farmer for publication. 

S. H. HOBBS, President. 

RAYMOND HERRING, Sec’y. 





south Carolina’s Home-Coming Week, 


Says a Columbia special of Octobe) 
2nd: Over 60,000 visitors are ex- 
pected at the State Fair this year, 
which will be held at Columbia the 
week of October 22nd to 27th. Ten 
thousand of these visitors are expect- 
ed to come from beyond the borders 
of the Palmetto State, as this will be 
South Carolina’s Home-Coming Week. 
Cheap rates have been obtained on all 
railroads interested. A “one fare 
round-trip’’ rate will be on sale Octo- 
ber 19th, 20th and 21st from al) 
points south of the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers, and east of the Mississippi; 
good for ten days. Governor Hey- 





ward has isued a proclamation order- 


ing every good and loyal South Caro- 
linian to ‘“‘come home’’ for this grand 
reunion week. The proclamation has 
been amply backed up by invitations 
from the Fair Association, Columbia 
Chamber of Commerce and South 
Carolina at large. Thousands of peo- 
ple will be in Columbia that week to 
renew acquaintances and to see all 
loved ones. <A good time is promised 
to all who will ‘“‘come home.”’ 


Johnston Alliance. 


The Johnston County Alliance will 
meet in the court-house in Smithfield, 
Saturday, October 138th, at 11 o’clock. 
Let every Allianceman be present. 

H. C. WILLIAMS, Sec. 


A Big Saw Mill and Wood-working 
Plant. 

The Wyland-Newman Machine Co., 
recently established at Greensboro, 
is doing an extensive business in 
wood-working machinery and sup- 


County 





plies. They manufacture — special 
lines of sawing and saw-mill ma- 


chinery. They also are direct repre- 
sentatives of a number of large man- 
ufacturing plants, manufacturing all 
kinds of saw-mill supplies. In addi- 
tion, they repair and overhaul all 
kinds of machinery. We call atten- 
tion to their advertisement in this is- 
sue. 





North Carolina State Fair, October 
15-20. 


The next State Fair, 
to 20th, will be the best ever held in 
North Carolina. The fair will be 
opeued by Governor R. B. Glenn on 
Tuesday, October 16th. 

There have been great improve- 
ments in the grounds and buildings, 
particularly in the accommodations 
for the agricultural and live stock 
displays, and an abundant supply of 
good water. 

The feature of the displays will be 
the competitive county exhibits in 
handsomely decorated booths. 

The general displays, particularly 
of labor-saving farm machinery, will 
repay anyone’s careful inspection. 

On the Midway there will be no 
gambling games, but it will be packed 
with high-class shows and amuse- 
ments. Every foot of space will be 
taken, and the Midway will be a bril- 
liant scene with the carved and gilded 
fronts and the flags and bunting of 
the best shows ever seen here. Cane 
and baby racks, nigger-heads, shoot- 
ing galleries, merry-go-rounds, Ferris 
wheels, razzle-dazzles, etc.; also elec- 
iric theatres, Galatea, old plantation 
shows and the great animal show of 
Francis Ferari, the finest in America. 

The trials of the speed will be fast 
and exciting, and the open-air attrac- 
tions, featuring Dare-Devil Doherty 
leaping the gap, balloons, and plat- 
form work. 

Hon. Harvie Jordan will address 
the Cotton Growers’ Convention on 
Wednesday night in the Hall of Rep- 
rescentatives. 

The annual meeting of the Society 
is held on Thursday night, and ou 
Friday night Madame Nordica, the 
world-renowned singer, will give a 
concert, and afterwards will be hela 
the Grand Marshals’ Ball, with Chief 
Marshal James Vernon’ Blades, of 
New Bern, and a brilliant corps of as- 
sistants, in the rooms of the Capital 
Club.-—J. E. Pogue, Secretary. 


October 15th 
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Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Ra:eigh, N. ©., or Char- 








lotte, N. C. Bookkeeping, Sborthand, Pen- 
Manship, ete., by mail. 
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A Raleigh Marble Works, 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RAL EIGH, N. C. 
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~WORLD FAMOUS: 


The Stieft 


{Such a pianoas this is the result 
of scores of years of labor with 
one end only in view—the highest 
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possible result. The Stieff of to- 
day resembles very _ little the Ny 
Stieff of sixty years ago. The @ 
models from year to year have Ny 


been many, but each has in its 
day led the world in construction. 
The result is to-day a piano of 
incomparable excellence. Come 
to our handsome wareroom, hear 
with your own ears and see with 
your own eyes the beautiful 
Stieff- and many other pianos we 
carry in stock. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Piano with 
the sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
No. 5 W. 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Mer. 


When writing, please mention this 
paper. 
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Farmers’ Rechamde 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 





FIsFt! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new an‘ 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle willdo. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 


asking. 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


KEITH’S PHOSPHATE LIME for Grain. 
Divide your money between Keith’s Phos- 
phate Lime and other Fertilizer and double 
your crops. It will permanently gh 
your soil. For prices, testimonials, etc. 
write B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N. ron 





SEED OATS FOR SALE—100 bushels nice 
Culberson Oats, good for fall seeding, at 75 
ou’ per bushel, B W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 

C. 2 





BARGAINS IN IMPROVED LARGE 


Also 
J. E. Coulter, Con- 


Yorkshire Pigs from Imported siock,. 
thorough bred Essex. 





nelly Springs, N. C. 
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are bellowing loudly. At this date 
the current spot quotations for mid- 
dling uplands is 11.10, against 10.40 
a year ago; middling Gulf, 11.35, 
against 10.90. To a layman it would 
seem that the part of wisdom an the 
part of the cotton grower would be 
to HOLD. But as one paper states, 
“the market just now is a mammoth 
buzz saw—dangerous to touch from 
any point.” 

Wheat 
dency and holders 
clined to get rid of holdings. Re- 
ceipts, however, continue light, and 
there seems to be a well-defined pol- 


ten- 
in- 


rather weak 
are seemnegly 


shows a 


icy on the part of farmers to keep 
back supplies as long as_ possible. 
But their chances of success do not 
seem as great as with the cotton- 
grower, because wheat can be found 
in any old place, and cotton can’t. 
Spot quotations show Northern Du- 
‘luth at 86 3c, for No. 1, and 85 ce. 
for No. 2, red winter 80%c. for ex- 
port grades. It will thus be seen 
that if we name 83@S86c. for spot 
wheat we will have about the correct 
figure. 

Corn is decidedly dull. Weather 


reports continue favorable for a huge 
the moment the size of 
any one man 


crop and at 
the vield is too big for 
to do much with it. No. 2 mixed, 
in elevator; 55%c. delivered for 
No. 2, white, 
yellow, 57e. 


55e. 
domestic use; 57 4e., 


and No. 2, 


Hay is firm but there is no great 
amount of activity. New, prime, $19 
per ton; No. 2, $16@$17. Clover, 
$14@@ $15; rye, $12@$13; oat and 
wheat straw $8 @ $10. 

Seed.— The season seems to be 
about over and business is quiet. 
Timothy, $3.95@$4. Quotations on 
clover are not to be had of a very 


reliable character. 





stock, 19 @ 22c. 

* Potatoes have been in liberal re- 
ceipt and quotations are not as firm 
as last week, though showing no 
real decline. The range for white is 
$1.50 @$1.75 per barrel. Sweets are 
plentiful and work out from $1.50@ 


$2.00. 

Pea beans are firmer than any 
other variety and work out at about 
$1.60 for choice 1906 crop. Mar- 
rows, $2.40@$2.45. Red Kidney, 


$2.65 @ $2.70. 

Vegetables are generally in liberal 
supply. Beets, per barrel, $1@ 
$1.50; carrots, $1@$1.25; cabbage 
is rather firmer at $2.50@$4.50 per 
100; Lima beans, 50c.@$1.25 per 
half barrel basket. Onions have a 
great variety of prices and probably 
$1.50@$2 per barrel would include 


the larger part of receipts whether 
for red, yellow or white. Hubbard 
squash, 75c.@$1.25 per barrel; Ru- 


tabaga lott, 75c.@90c. per barrel 

Naval Stores.—Spirits turpentine 
shows steady advance, and 68 %e. is 
fully established. Rosin in good de- 
mand for all grades and the range 
is from $4.15 for common to $6.45 


for WW. Tar quiet at $6 for kiln- 
burned. Pitch active at about $3.20. 


P.d. Bt. 





NORFOLK MARKETS. 





Condition and Changes Reported Es- 
pecially for Our Readers by a Pro- 
gressive Farmer ne rpg 

Norfolk, Va., Oct. 8, 1906. 
EKggs.—No change in <i ox mar- 


ket; 22c, per dozen Receipts were 
very heavy last week. Market over- 
stocked. 

Poultry.—The demand for spring 
chickens continues. The receipts 
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is an ornament to the home. 
and japan. 
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heat without smoke or smell because it is 
equipped with smokeless device—nod trouble, 
no danger. 
toroom. You cannot turn the wick too high 
or too low. As easy and simple to care for 
as a lamp. 


PERF ECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device.) 


It is made in two finishes—nickel 
Brass oil fount beautifully embossed. 
4 quarts of oil and burns 9 hours, Every heater warranted. 
Do not be satisfied with anything but a PERFECTION Oil Heater. 
If you cannot get Heater or information from your dealer write 
to nearest agency for descriptive circular. 
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There 

need not 
be a cold 

room in the 
house if you own 
a PERFECTION Oil 
Heater.. This is an oil 
heater that gives satisfaction 
wherever used. Produces intense 


Easily carried around from room 


The 


Holds 





with latest improved burner. 


agency. 





The Kayo ¥ amp 


all-round household use. Gives a ry steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and 
nickel plated. Every lamp warranted. Suitable for library, 
dining room or parlor. If not at your dealer’s write to nearest 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


makes the home 
bright. Is the safest 
and best lamp for 
Fitted 


























HEADQUARTERS FOR SAW MILLS. 


Pawn) Wyland-N Newman M Machine 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Co., 





MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Saw Mills, Edgers, Trimmers, Shingle Mills, Shingle Bolters, Lath Mills, 
Lath Bolters, Swing Saws, Wood Splitters, and Other Wood-working Machinery, 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


SAW AND PLANING MILL SUPPLIES AND REPAIRS. 
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If any Progressive Farmer reader is interested in getting the best sasiciaiacinn at right 


prices, let him write us AT ONCE for circulars and prices; no trouble to answer questions 
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Meadow-Gold, 


A field that flames with golden-rod, 

Where yellow duisies gleam and nod, 

In the broad-blazoned sun unrolled; 

Golden flower-time, golden weather, 

Two in morning glow together, 

Oh, Love, our field of the cloth-of- 
gold, 

Our glittering 
gold! 


field of the cloth-of- 




















Ww as ever broidered car oink spread 
So rich bedight for royal tread! 
Did ever loom of fairy hold 
Warp and woof of color splendid, 
Woven light and shadow blended, 


Like this our field of the cloth-of- 
gold, 

Our wonderful field of the cloth-of- 
gold? 


-By Blanche Trennor 
Town and Country. 


Heath, in 


Some Sinton } ee new. 


And Some T 


Things About Their Habits You Didn't Know, But Which You 


Will be Interested ‘in Learning. 


Messrs. Editors: To most people 
the snake is one of the most repulsive 
creatures. Many look upon it as an 
enemy to the human race and pounce 
upon it with stick and stone at every 
opportunity. But those who do so 
make a serious mistake, for the 
greater number of our snakes are not 
only perfectly harmless, but very use- 
ful. All snakes are carnivorous and 
assist the farmer in destroying in- 
jurious insects, mice, and other ver- 
min. The food of some snakes con- 
sists largely of rats and mice, while 
that of others consists almost entirely 
of insects. This’ makes the snake 
very important for the farmer, for 
without its service the country would 
soon be overrun with pests. All the 
snakes in middle North Carolina— 
the section with which I shall deal 
more particularly—except one,  be- 
long to the non-poisonous Class. 


The Black Snake is a Friend to the 
Farmer. 


One of the best known of these 
non-poisonous snakes is the common 
Black Snake. This snake is very 
useful to the farmer, for it often en- 
ters barns in search of rats and mice. 
Sometimes it becomes a permancnt 
resident of a barn, and is more effec- 
tive than a cat as a destroyer of 
rats and mice, for it can follow them 
into their hiding places. The only 
fault that can be found with the 
Black Snake is its fondness for birds’ 
eggs. It is a great climber and may 
often be seen in the highest trees, 
searching for eggs and young birds. 
We are told that the Black Snake 
has a great enmity for the Rattle 
Snake and Copperhead, and thar it 
often follows their trails, attacks the 
snakes and kills and eats them. 


Green Snakes are Harmless. 


No less useful than the Black 
Snake is the little Green Snake. his 
is a very slender little snake, bright 


green in color. Like the Black Snake, 
it is a skilful climber and is often 
seen among the green leaves of some 
tree or bush. However, most of its 
food is obtained on the ground and 
consists chiefly of grasshoppers and 
other insects. The Green Snake is 
believed by many to be very danger- 
ous, but is perfectly harmless. 


The King Snake. 


However, we have cone snake that 
is recognized by all as a friend. This 
is the King Snake, or ‘Chain Snake,”’ 
aus it is sometimes called on account 
of the chain-like arrangement of 
white marks on its black body. This 


snake is also said to have an enmity 
for the Copperhead and the Rattle 
Snake. It follows their trails and 





hills them, as does the Black Snake. 
For this reason the negroes have a 
great respect for the King Snake, and 
believe that bad luck will come to 
them if they kill it. 


The Spreading Adder's Undeserved Il 
Fame. 


But the common Hog-nosed Snake 
or Spreading Adder, is as much de- 
spised and abused as the King Snake 
is loved and praised. Though it is 
one of the most gentle and harmless 
of all our snakes, it is regarded by 
many as the most venomous. This is 
probably due to its peculiar behavior 
when disturbed. If alarmed or sur- 
prised, it inflates its lungs causing 
iis neck and body to swell out until 
it has a very uncouth appearance. 
This is done to frighten enemies, and 
seems to be the only way the snake 
has to defend himself, for he shows 
little disposition to bite. One scien- 
tist tells us that he has repeatedly 
put his finger into a Spreading Add- 
er’s mouth without being bitten. 
Sometimes, however, it bites, but the 
bite is never serious. The food of 
this snake consists almost entirely 
of small animals and insects, all of 
which are found on the ground, for 
this snake never climbs. 

Water Snakes and Garter Snakes. 

Perhaps less useful than any of the 
snakes just considered are the Garter 
Snake and the Water Snake. These 
snakes spend much of their time near 
the water or swimming in it, and 
for this reason they are often con- 
fused with the dangerous Water 
Moceasin, which is found in this State 
only in the extreme eastern part. The 
Garter Snake is seen on land more 
than the Water Snake. It may be 
identified by the longitudinal white 
stripes on its olive green body. But 
the Water Snake spends far’ the 
greater part of its time either in-the 
water or hanging over some deal 
limb so that its dark brown body can 
hardly be observed. These are the 
least useful of our snakes because 
their food is chiefly frogs and fishes. 


Our Only 


Poisonous Snake is the 


Copperhead. 


But the Copperhead, our one pois- 
onous snake, in middle North Caro- 
lina, the section of which IT am writ- 
ing, is known and feared by all. In 
color this snake is brown with dark 
brown spots on its back and _ sides. 
Its bite is painful, though seldom 
fatal. It is not often inflicted, how- 
ever, for the Copperhead moves about 
mainly by night, and does not bite 
unless greatly provoked. It is prob 
able that this snake does much good 





by destroying vermin, but 
little credit for doing so. 


Snakes Are the Victims of Prejudice. 


On the whole, then, we see that the 
snake, which has been abused and 
hated since the time of Eve, is really 
a useful creature. As a rule snakes 
are timid, and are glad to crawl into 
some hiding place when they see a 
human being. Some _ threaten’ to 
frighten their enemies by assuming 
a threatening position, as does the 
Spreading Adder, but the Copper- 
head is the only one that could harm 
us with its bite. 


it gets 


IONE CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





How Not to Spoil the Hair. 


Don’t use a comb to spread the 
pompadour by pulling the hair for- 
ward over the forehead. 

Don’t comb the hair from the fore- 
head over backward when arranging 
to brush it. If the hair be long and 
heavy the strain comes on the front 
hairs at each stroke of the brush. 
If they do not fracture and fall out 
at once, they become loosened in the 
follicle, kink up, and fall out later. 

Avoid vigorous brushing; bear in 
mind that one hair on the head is 
worth two in the brush. 

Don’t use curlers or kids during 
sleeping hours 

Don’t grasp the front hair by the 
points or ends and comb upward from 
points to roots, ‘‘roughing it’”’ in or- 
der to make a full, round pompadour. 
This needless abuse destroys life and 
lustre, fractures the hair shaft, ren- 
ders it knotty, and produces a 
frumpy, aged appearance. 

Don’t use face bleach without first 
protecting the hair line by saturating 
the short hairs with sweet almond or 
cocoanut oil. 

Don’t scrup the hair line with a 
facial brush; pin a small towel over 
the hair before you commence oper- 
ations with a facial brush. 

Don’t rub facial cream into the 
hair line when using it on the face, 
as it fills the follicles with fatty sub- 
stance and prevents proper growth. 

Don’t use strong alkalies to lighten 
the color, or shampoo too frequently 
to keep the hair fluffy. 

Don’t linger on the beach after 
bathing and allow the salt to dry in 
the hair. 

Don’t take everybory’s advice and 
do all sorts of things to your hair 
and scalp.—Juliet Marion Lee, in the 
September Delineator. 





How to be Healthy. 


1. Study the laws of nature for 
health and the remedies of nature for 
cure. 

2. Avoid all poisons. 

3. Take abundant exercise in pure 
air, but always short of fatigue. So 
exercise that every portion of the 
body is equally benefited. As it takes 
a strong engine for a long journey, 
cultivate lung-power by slow, deep 
breathing exercises. 

4. Eat only the amount of food 
that nature needs, and study what 
to eat from a scientific point of view. 

5. Cultivate normal sleep. Live 
and sleep only in rooms that are well 
sunned, well ventilated and not over- 
heated. 

6. Cultivate the habit of work in 
connection with some worthy ambi- 
tion, for healthy exercise of body and 
mind is as strengthening as repose, 
and should balance it. Work while 
you work and rest while you rest, 
avoiding all worry. Make yourself 
useful to the world, and feel that 
you have a mission in it. 

7. Avoid bad environments, the 
worst of which is the friend who en- 
courages you to poison yourself. 
Mrs, Henderson, in Harpers. 





Paternal Provocation. 
A 
It is 10 p. m. They are seated in 
the parlor. 

“No,” she says, bowing her head, 
“Pa says IT am too young to become 
engaged.”’ 

II, 

It is just 1.30 a. m. 
seated in the parlor. 

Suddenly, from somewhere up- 
stairs, a gruff voice shouts: ‘‘Hen- 
rietta, if that fellow waits a little 
longer you’ll be old enough to accept 
his proposal.’’—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for October. 


They are still 





The Value of Farm Telephones. 


A ‘‘woman farmer’ who sells a 
great deal of her produce in a large 
manufacturing town a few miles 
away, and who has many regular cus- 
tomers, told me that she often had 
half her load sold before leaving 
home, says Farming. How? By tele- 
phone. Many farmers do not realize 
the immense advantages and labor- 
saving possibilities in the telephone. 
By its use, one may learn from the 
city or village the state of the market, 
the probable demand, any shortage 
that exists, and be prepared to take 
advantage of it promptly, while Mr. 
Slowpoke is finding out too late that 
there was a brisk demand for the 
very goods he had to sell. Market 
reports in weekly papers are ancient 
history when received these days 
What we want is advance informa- 
tion. The telegraph also comes in 
handy, 


It is stated that the late Dr. Chas. 
D. Melver received an offer of a sal- 
ary of $10,000 a year to leave the 
State Normal and Industrial College, 
and go with a manufacturing con- 
eern. If the truth were known he had 
resisted several other tempting offers 
to lay down his work at the State 
Normal, but his heart was with his 
college and he declined them all. 
Riches and fame could have been his 
for the asking but he would not have 
had the warm place that he held in 
the hearts of the people of the State. 
—Chronicle. 


Have YOU sent us a club? 








Because You 
Need 
The Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cow ey anenin That isn’t 
business, and, furthermore, it isn’t 
necessary. T ‘here is mone y in cow 
keeping if you go at it right, and be- 


sides the ‘re is more fun in going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 


You need a Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because it will make money for 
you; because it saves labor; because 
it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losses 

Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you need it. 

How would you like our book 
“Business Dairying’)! and our catalog 
B. 23 both free. Write for them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, til. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed rt “AUN 


fp OUR SOCIAL CHATS 


. 1] 
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NT MARY, 


eare of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


this week 
for 


than 


Our letters are so good 
T will not take much space 
that something much better 


fear 
my 


efforts might be left out. 
Thank you, so much, dear “‘L. A. 
EK. S.,’’ for your very charming con- 


tribution. I[t is interesting and help- 
ful to our young people in this day of 
every luxurious convenience to know 
how people can devise ways and 
means of getting along when the ne- 
cessity is upon them. 

After the long years of the Punie 
Wars the historian recorded: ‘‘And 
the temple doors of Janus were now 
closed, for Rome-was at peace with 
all the world.’’ To-day the “bloodless 
battles’ of this page over Compul- 
sory Education and Bachelors seem 
to have ended and it may be chron- 
icled that Social Chat. too. tan 
peace with: all the world.’ Possibly, 
though, it is only a truce; wars some- 
times break out afresh. We are glad 
that Mr. Jim Dorman is bringing thr 


is 


evils of Intemperance before ou: 
readers; we hope others will express 
their methods of reform. “In the 
multitude of counsellors” there is 
safety.”’ 

In behalf of all, | extend warm 
greetings to our new South Carolina 
contributor, Mrs. Mary E. Ligon. We 


hope to have her with us often with 
her sweet poems. 

After the appeal in the last issue 
of The Progressive Farmer ‘‘just ev- 
erybody”’ to work for new subscri- 
ers, a member of Social Chat con- 
cluded she would try her skill, hop- 
ing to secure at least eight new 
names. In a little town near by, 
court was holding its sessions and 


there were many visitors in attend- 
ance. Now this amateur agent knew 
one thing sure: that it is a good time 
to secure favors from our dear, good 
men just after a good meal, wher 
they are feeling quite comfortable 
and complacent! So, with a copy of 
this paper in hand she started, just 
after dinner. Many splendid farmer 
friends were resting around the 
stores; to her solicitation for a trial 
subscription, the almost invariable 
courteous reply was: ‘‘Well, we don’t 
know the paper, but if you it is 
good, we will try it.”’ 

Within two hours she had secured 
thirty-five subscribers and had sent 
the order forward. 70 thou, dear 
Social Chat Chatterers, and do like- 
wise—all of you. Let us see how 
much the readers of the Chat can do 
to bring about the ‘“‘Twenty Years 
and Twenty Thousand—by Thanks- 
giving.”’ AUNT MARY. 


say 


Suggested by an Old Letter. 


Dear Aunt Mary: That is a charm- 
ing old letter that lies before me with 
none of the “‘lace and frills’? of mod- 
ern lovers, such as, ‘‘“My Precious An- 
gel,’ “My Dearest Darling,” ‘My 
Ownest Own,” and such like, but be- 
gins simply, ‘“‘Dear Miss Elizabeth.” 
It was from Samuel and dated 1831, 
is written in a beautiful hand, on 
fool’s-cap, with (presumably) a quill 
pen. The courtesy, delicacy and gen- 
uine affection that run through it 
give a most subtle charm. That let- 
ter at nearly seventy-five is yellow 
with time. It was sent by hand and 
not by “Uncle Sam’s”’ mail, but had 
it been, no envelope would have en- 
close it, no stamp added a_ bit of 
color to the white, for neither were 
“invented” at that time. The fold- 








ing of a letter in those days was a 
work of art and the sealing unique 
Did you ever see a wafer, Aunt Mary? 
Just a round, red or blue little affair 
which the writer dampened and slip 
ped under the ege, pressed down, and 
there you were? In the section of! 
our good old State where Samuel and 
Elizabeth lived there are lovely val- 
leys and beautiful mountains and 
hills. In one of those valleys lived 
our modest maid, and ten miles away 
in another valley lived our knight of 
the quill. They were wedded the fol- 
lowing year. 

That part of the world was very 
much in the woods then, and as Sam 
wel was a farmer, much clearing had 
to be done. If 1 am not mistaken 
his first peck measure was a section 
of .a hollow sourwood tree sawed 
right size and bottomed. Oh, the 
wonderful invention and methods oi 
those days! Many things came abou! 
in the fifty or more years they spent 
together in that beautiful Homin: 
Valley, in Buncombe County. Occur 
rences of interest came and went 
and if Elizabeth and dear old Aunt 
Sallie were living they could tell 
interesting times and scenes enacted 
there, before the war, and after. How 
nice to. the vyvoungsters to see the 
geese driven into some out-house 
and picked, the sheep penned and 
sheared, the wool washed. picked, 
colored, spun, and woven! 

Then when war brought down that 
troublesome blockade and things be- 
gan to give out, coffee was made ol 
“ry-e instead of Rio;"’ a sort of soda 
was laboriously made from hickory 
ashes, and something like salt se- 
cured, I think, by using the soil of 
smoke-houses. Dear me, how easy 
to grow reminiscent! How natural 
to those who have traveled many 
miles to look back, while those just 
starting on life’s journey look for- 
ward! And how pleasant is a cheer- 
ful retrospect! how good a prospec- 
tive look! Both have their uses. 

But for all these may be the bet- 
ter, the forward, the upward gaze. 

L, A. 2. &. 


of 


Iredell Co., N. C. 


Intemperance and Gambling—Our 
Responsibility. 


Dear Aunt Mary: It is not very 
often that I have an opportunity to 
read The Farmer, but when I do, 
I gladly make use of it. And I al- 
ways read the Social Chat page first, 
and surely there have been some very 
good letters lately. But it seems to 
me that there has been enough said 
about the life of ‘‘single blessedness,’ 
which so many old enough to marry 
have chosen, and about compulsor; 
education. As regards the former, ] 
suppose every one has a reason for 
so living, which is satisfactory to 
him (or her) self, as the case may 
be. As regards the latter, I do not 
believe it pays to force that upon peo- 
ple which they do not want, even if 
it be for their own good. At any 
rate, submit the matter to the peo- 
ple to be voted upon; and if the ma- 
jority vote for it, then let us have it; 
but, if not, then do not force it upon 
them, for you know the saying, ‘‘Vox 
populi, vox Dei.’’ So I move that both 
these questions be laid on the table: 
and all favoring that motion will let 
it be known by saying ‘‘aye;’’ an\ 
opposed will let it be known by say- 
ing no more about either of the ques- 
tions! Let’s talk ahout something 
else awhile. 




























The right way is to use a 
machine thatevts, That's 
the Enterprise way. 
Easy running and thor- 
ough, even cutting, 
just as coarse or as 
fine as you want it. 
That means good 
sausage. 

The wrong 
way is with a 
machine that 
grinds and 
crushes instead of 
cutting. That 
means hard, slow 
work, and stringy, 
uneven sausage, 
Make your sausage 
the right way 
with the 
Enterprise 
Meat and 
Food 
Chop- 
per. 








other kitchen conveniences. Sent free. 


EMEINES 
ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 
ee 
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Every instrunent guaranteed to 


information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, 


BNE IME MIMO INN EON IN ON ONION OS. 


Two Ways of 
Sausage Making 


ENTERPRISE. s0ts cuorees 


Ke sure the name “Enterprise’’ is on the ae —_ you buy. 
Write for the** Enterprising Housekeeper.” 
ferent. ways to lighten labor with the FE nierprise Food Choppers, Sausage Stuffers and 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA.. 232 DAUPHIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Easy Payments 


be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. 


CONN. 












After 
sausage 
season, 
the chopper 
will be useful 
every day in the 
year for the prepara- 
tion of other food. 
Nothing can get 
by the four-bladed, 
revolving knife 
and pass through 
the perforated 
plate of an Enter- 
prise Chopper 
without being 
actually cut— the 
cutting action is 
as positive as a pair 
of shears. 

























































Sold by dealers 
in hardware and 
heusefurnishings. 









book of 200 choice recipes. Tells you dif- 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 

SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonia! of the superb tone 
a and great durability of the “MATHU- 

K” piano—the instrument that has been so 







lon recognized as the “LEADER” and 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South, 
Cash or 


Catalogue and full 


MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. 
IN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN AN 7) 





Just a few days ago I read in a 
paper that Kansas City, with a popn- 
lation of eighty thousand, has no bar- 
rooms or gambling holes. If this 
statement be true, what an ideal city 
it must be! And almost as soon as I 
read this statement, my mind went 
back to the seene at Salisbury a few 
weeks ago (which I witnessed, as I 
was staying there then, and not very 


far from the jail), and I thought to 
myself: ‘Would this ugly crime 
have been committed if Salisbury 


could say of herself what is said of 
Kansas City?’’ We might go further 
and ask: ‘‘Would.the murder that 
brought about the lynching have 
been committed could Rowan County 


say the same thing about herself that 


is said of Kansas City?” I believe 
not; and so did the town authorities 
of Salisbury, for they ordered the 


bar-rooms closed at an earlier hour 
that day than usual to keep from an 
infuriated mob that which would stir 
them to deeds of violence. But alas! 
too late they did that which should 
have been done long years ago. It 
was only another instance of human 
weakness, of a failure to do the right 
thing at the right time. . 
JIM DORMAN. 


Duplin Co., N. C. 





Organize a Book Club. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I saw on your 
page about good books and ‘‘Scotch- 
man’s” plan of a book club. Now 
we have a club on this plan, and 
thirty-two fine new books, and the 
boys and girls in the country homes 
hereabouts are sitting up at nights 
reading these books. 

I wonder how many clubs there 





are in the State of this kind? Should 
there be as many as ten, suppose 
these ten clubs organize a State club, 
and co-operate for the good of all. 
Books could be bought cheaper and 
there might be arranged a plan of 


exchange, so the clubs of the State 
Association could exchange books. 
Now, if each club has thirty mem- 


could read three 
the price of one 


bers, each member 
hundred books for 
book. 

Our club meets every two weeks 
at some member’s house where re- 
freshments are served and the even- 
ing passes off pleasantly. The social 
feature of these meetings should in- 


terest every one. 
Now, my young Chatterers, if you 
want to do something for your 


friends and section, go to work right 
now and organize a club of your 
friends and you will be delighted. 

H. F. FREEMAN. 
a ol 


Wilson Co., 


Religion has not primarily come 
to man by deliberate ratiocination, 
but by spontaneous experience. It 
is the whole of man responding to 
the whole of God. Human nature 
has not thought out, it has exper- 
ienced religion.—John White Chad- 
wick. 





STENCILS 





ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, (|¢vou use Stenclis, give us a tria lorder. 
Manufacturers) |30 yeare experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators} |-ight. We strive to excel! and please. 5 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write ue 

ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. ; 
eum 80x 34 op ow ATLANTA, GA. eee 
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Meadow-Gold, 


A field that flames with golden-rod, 
Where yellow daisies gleam and nod, 
In the broad-blazoned sun unrolled; 

Golden flower-time, golden weather, 

Two in morning glow together, 


Oh, Love, our field of the cloth-of- 
gold, 
Our glittering field of the cloth-of- 


gold! 




















Was ever broidered carpet spread 

So rich bedight for royal tread! 

Did ever loom of fairy hold 

Warp and woot of color splendid, 

Woven light and shadow blended, 

Like this our field of the cloth-of- 

gold, 

wonderful field of the cloth-of- 

gold? 

-By Blanche Trennor 
Town and Country. 


Our 
Heath, in 


Some Snakes You Hnow. 


And Some Things About Their Habits You Didn't Know, But Which You 
Will be Interested ‘in Learning. 


Messrs. Editors: To most people 
the snake is one of the most repulsive 
creatures. Many look upon it as an 
enemy to the human race and pounce 
upon it with stick and stone at every 
opportunity. But those who do so 
make a serious mistake, for the 
greater number of our snakes are not 
only perfectly harmless, but very use- 


ful. All snakes are carnivorous and 
assist the farmer in destroying in- 


jurious insects, mice, and other ver- 
min. The food of some snakes con- 
sists largely of rats and mice, while 
that of others consists almost entirely 
of insects. This* makes the snake 
very important for the farmer, for 
without its service the country would 
soon be overrun with pests. All the 
snakes in middle North Carolina—- 
the section with which I shall deal 
more particularly—except one, be- 
long to the non-poisonous class. 


The Black Snake is a Friend to the 


Farmer. 


One of the best known of these 
non-poisonous snakes is the common 
Black Snake. This snake is very 
useful to the farmer, for it often en- 
ters barns in search of rats and mice. 
Sometimes it becomes a permancnt 
resident of a barn, and is more effer- 
tive than a cat as a destroyer of 
rats and mice, for it can follow them 
into their hiding places. The only 
fault that can be found with the 
Black Snake is its fondness for birds’ 
eggs. It is a great climber and may 
often be seen in the highest trees, 
searching for eggs and young birds. 
We are told that the Black Snake 
has a great enmity for the Rattle 
Snake and Copperhead, and that it 
often follows their trails, attacks the 
snakes and kills and eats them. 


Green Snakes are Harmless. 


No less useful than the stack 
Snake is the little Green Snake. Ihis 
is a very slender little snake, bright 
green in color. Like the Black Snake, 
it is a skilful climber and is often 
seen among the green leaves of some 
tree or bush. However, most of its 
food is obtained on the ground and 
consists chiefly of grasshoppers and 
other insects. The Green Snake is 
believed by many to be very danger- 
ous, but is perfectly harmless. 

The King Snake. 

However, we have one snake that 
is recognized by all as a friend. This 
is the King Snake, or ‘‘Chain Snake,” 


ws it is sometimes called on account 
of the chain-like arrangement of 
white marks on its black body. ‘This 


snake is also said to have an enmity 
for the Copperhead the Rattle 
Snake. It follows trails and 


and 
their 





kills them, as does the Black Snake. 
For this reason the negroes have a 
great respect for the King Snake, and 
believe that bad luck will come 
them if they kill it. 


to 


The Spreading Adder's Undeserved Ill 
Fame. 


But z4he common Hog-nosed Snake 
or Spreading Adder, is as much de- 
spised and abused as the King Snake 
is loved and praised. Though it is 
one of the most gentle and harmless 
of all our snakes, it is regarded by 
many as the most venomous. This is 
probably due to its peculiar behavior 
when disturbed. If alarmed or sur- 
prised, it inflates its lungs causing 
iis neck and body to swell out until 
it has a very uncouth appearance. 
This is done to frighten enemies, and 
seems to be the only way the snake 
has to defend himself, for he shows 
little disposition to bite. One scien- 
tist tells us that he has repeatedly 
put his finger into a Spreading Add- 
er’s mouth without being bitten. 
Sometimes, however, it bites, but the 
bite is never serious. The food of 
this snake consists almost entirely 
of small animals and insects, all of 
which are found on the ground, for 
this snake never climbs. 


Water Snakes and Garter Snakes. 


Perhaps less useful than any of the 
snakes just considered are the Garter 
Snake and the Water Snake. These 
snakes spend much of their time near 
the water or swimming in it, and 
for this reason they are often con- 
fused with the dangerous Water 
Moccasin, which is found in this State 
only in the extreme eastern part. The 
Garter Snake is seen on land more 
than the Water Snake. It may be 
identified by the longitudinal white 


stripes on its olive green body. But 
the Water Snake spends far’ the 


greater part of its time either in-the 
water or hanging over some deal 
limb so that its dark brown body can 
hardly be observed. These are the 
least useful of our snakes because 
their food is chiefly frogs and fishes. 


Our Only Poisonous Snake 


Copperhead. 


is the 


But the Copperhead, our one pois- 
onous snake, in middle North Caro- 
lina, the section of which I am writ- 
ing, is known and feared by all. In 
color this snake is brown with dark 
brown on its baek and sides. 
Its bite is painful, though seldom 
fatal. It is not often inflicted, how- 
ever, for the Copperhead moves about 
mainly by night, and not bite 
unless greatly provoked. It is prob 
able that this snake does much good 


spots 


does 





by destroying vermin, but it gets 
little credit for doing so. 


Snakes Are the Victims of Prejudice. 


On the whole, then, we see that the 
snake, which has been abused and 
hated since the time of Eve, is really 
a useful creature. As a rule snakes 
are timid, and are glad to crawl into 
some hiding place when they see a 
human being. Some _ threaten to 
frighten their enemies by assuming 
a threatening position, as does the 
Spreading Adder, but the Copper- 
head is the only one that could harm 
us with its bite. 

IONE 

Alamance Co., N. C. 


CATES. 





How Not to Spoil the Hair. 


Don’t use a comb to spread the 
pompadour by pulling the hair for- 
ward over the forehead. 

Don’t comb the hair from the fore- 
head over backward when arranging 
to brush it. If the hair be long and 
heavy the strain comes on the front 
hairs at each stroke of the brush. 
If they do not fracture and fall out 
at once, they become loosened in the 
follicle, kink up, and fall out later. 

Avoid vigorous brushing; bear in 
mind that one hair on the head is 
worth two in the brush. 

Don’t use curlers or kids during 
sleeping hours. 

Don’t grasp the front hair by the 
points or ends and comb upward from 
points to roots, ‘‘roughing it’’ in or- 
der to make a full, round pompadour. 
This needless abuse destroys life and 
lustre, fractures the hair shaft, ren- 
ders it knotty, and produces a 
frumpy, aged appearance. 

Don’t use face bleach without first 
protecting the hair line by saturating 
the short hairs with sweet almond or 
cocoanut oil. 

Don’t scrup the hair line with a 
facial brush; pin a small towel over 
the hair before you commence oper- 
ations with a facial brush. 

Don’t rub facial cream into the 
hair line when using it on the face, 
as it fills the follicles with fatty sub- 
stance and prevents proper growth. 

Don’t use strong alkalies to lighten 
the color, or shampoo too frequently 
to keep the hair fluffy. 

Don’t linger on the beach after 
bathing and allow the salt to dry in 
the hair. 

Don’t take everybory’s advice and 
do all sorts of things to your hair 
and scalp.—Juliet Marion Lee, in the 
September Delineator. 





How to be Healthy. 


1. Study the laws of nature for 
health and the remedies of nature for 
cure. 

2. Avoid all poisons. 

3. Take abundant exercise in pure 
air, but always short of fatigue. So 
exercise that every portion of the 
body is equally benefited. As it takes 
a strong engine for a long journey, 
cultivate lung-power by slow, deep 
breathing exercises. 

4. Eat only the amount of food 
that nature needs, and study what 
to eat from a scientific point of view. 

5. Cultivate normal sleep. Live 
and sleep only in rooms that are well 
sunned, well ventilated and not over- 
heated. 

6. Cultivate the habit of work in 
connection with some worthy ambi- 
tion, for healthy exercise of body and 
mind is as strengthening as repose, 


and should balance it. Work while 
you work and rest while you rest, 


avoiding all worry. Make yourself 
useful to the world, and feel that 
you have a mission in it. 

7. Avoid bad environments, the 
worst of which is the friend who en- 
courages you to poison yourself. 
Mrs, Henderson, in Harpers. 








Paternal Provocation. 
a 
It is 10 p. m. They are seated in 
the parlor. 

“No,” she says, bowing her head, 
“Pa says I am too young to become 
engaged.”’ 

II, 

It is just 1.30 a. m. 
seated in the parlor. 

Suddenly, from somewhere up- 
stairs, a gruff voice shouts: ‘‘Hen- 
rietta, if that fellow waits a little 
longer you’ll be old enough to accept 
his proposal.’’——Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for October. 


They are still 


The Value of Farm Telephones. 

A ‘‘woman farmer’’ who selis a 
great deal of her produce in a large 
manufacturing town a few miles 
away, and who has many regular cus- 
tomers, told me that she often had 
half her load sold before leaving 
home, says Farming. How? By tele- 
phone. Many farmers do not realize 
the immense advantages and labor- 
saving possibilities in the telephone. 
By its use, one may learn from the 
city or village the state of the market, 
the probable demand, any shortage 
that exists, and be prepared to take 
advantage of it promptly, while Mr. 
Slowpoke is finding out too late that 
there was a brisk demand for the 
very goods he had to sell. Market 
reports in weekly papers are ancient 


history when received these days. 
What we want is advance informa- 
tion. The telegraph also comes in 


handy, 

It is stated that the late Dr. Chas. 
D. McIver received an offer of a sal- 
ary of $10,000 a year to leave the 
State Normal and Industrial College, 
and go with a manufacturing con- 
cern. If the truth were known he had 
resisted several other tempting offers 
to lay down his work at the State 
Normal, but his heart was with his 
college and he declined them all. 
Riches and fame could have been his 
for the asking but he would not have 
had the warm place that he held in 
the hearts of the people of the State. 
—Chronicle. 


Have YOU sent us a club? 








Because You 
Need 
The Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cowsforfun. That isn’t 
business, and, furthermore, it isn’t 
necessary. There is money in cow 


keeping if you go at it right, and be- 
sides there is more fun in going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 


You need a Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because it will make money 
you; because it saves labor; because 
it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losses. 

Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you need it. 

How would you like our book 
“Business Dairying’! and our catalog 
B. 233 both free. Write for them. 


The Sharples Separator Go. 


West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, til. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘* AUNT MARY, 
care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 

week 

fear 
my 


this 
for 
than 


Our letters are good 
T will not take much space 
that something much better 
efforts might be left out. 

Thank you, so much, dear “L. A. 
E. S.,” for your very charming con- 
tribution. It is interesting and help- 
ful to our young people in this day of 
every luxurious convenience to know 
how people can devise ways and 
means of getting along when the ne- 
cessity is upon them. 

After the long years of the Punie 
Wars the historian recorded: ‘‘And 
the temple doors of Janus were now 
closed, for Rome-was at peace with 
all the world.”’ To-day the ‘‘bloodless 


so 


battles’ of this page over Compul- 
sory Education and Bachelors seem 


to have ended and it may be chron- 
icled that Social Chat. too. ai 
peace with: all the world.’ Possibly, 
though, it is only a truce; wars some- 
times break out afresh. We are glad 
that Mr. Jim Dorman is bringing the 
evils of Intemperance before our 
readers; we hope others will express 
their methods of reform. “Tn the 
multitude counsellors there is 
safety.” 

In behalf 
greetings to our 
contributor, Mrs. 
hope to have her 
her sweet poems. 

After the appeal in the last issue 
of The Progressive Farmer ‘‘just ev- 
erybody”’ to work for new subscril- 
ers, a member of Social Chat con- 
cluded she would try her skill, hop- 
ing to secure at least eight new 
names. In a little town near by, 
court was holding its sessions and 
there were many visitors in attend- 
ance. Now this amateur agent knew 
one thing sure: that it is a good time 


is‘ 


of 
all, | extend warm 
new South Carolina 
Mary E. Ligon. We 
with us often with 


of 


to secure favors from our dear, good 
men just after a good meal, wher 
they are feeling quite comfortable 


and complacent! So, with a copy of 
this paper in hand she started, just 
after dinner. Many splendid farmer 
friends were resting around the 
stores; to her solicitation for a trial 
subscription, the almost invariable 
courteous reply was: ‘‘Well, we don’t 
know the paper, but if you say it is 
good, we will try it.” 

Within two hours she had secured 
thirty-five subscribers and had sent 
the order forward. yo thou, dear 
Social Chat Chatterers, and do like- 
wise—all of you. Let us see how 
much the readers of the Chat can do 


to bring about the ‘‘Twenty Years 
and Twenty Thousand—by Thanks- 


giving.” AUNT MARY. 





Suggested by Old Letter. 


Dear Aunt Mary: That is a charm- 
ing old letter that lies before me with 
none of the ‘‘lace and frills’? of mod- 
ern lovers, such as, ‘‘My Precious An- 


an 


gel,’ ‘“‘My Dearest Darling,” ‘‘My 
Ownest Own,”’ and such like, but be- 
gins simply, ‘‘Dear Miss Elizabeth.” 


It was from Samuel and dated 1831, 
is written in a beautiful hand, on 
fool’s-cap, with (presumably) a quill 
pen. The courtesy, delicacy and gen- 
uine affection that run through it 
give a most subtle charm. That let- 
ter at nearly seventy-five yellow 
with time. It was sent by hand and 
not by ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s” mail, but had 
it been, no envelope would have en- 
close it, no stamp added a_ bit of 
color to the white, for neither were 
“invented” at that time. The fold- 


is 








ing of a letter in those days was a 
work of art and the sealing unique. 
Did you ever see a wafer, Aunt Mary? 
Tust a round, red or blue little affair 
which the writer dampened and slip 
ped under the ege, pressed down, and 
there you were? In the section 
our good old State where Samuel and 
Elizabeth lived there are lovely val- 
leys and beautiful mountains and 
hills. In one of those valleys lived 
our modest maid, and ten miles away 
in another valley lived our knight of 


of 


the quill. They were wedded the fol- 
lowing year. 
That part of the world was very 


much in the woods then, and as Sam 
wel was a farmer, much clearing had 
to be done. If I am not mistaken 
his first peck measure was a section 
of .a hollow sourwood tree sawed 
right size and bottomed. Oh, the 
wonderful invention and methods oi 
those days! Many things came about 
in the fifty or more vears they spent 
together in that beautiful Homin: 
Valley, in Buncombe County. Occur 
rences of interest came and went 
and if Elizabeth and dear old Aunt 
Sallie were living they could tell 
interesting times and scenes enacted 
there, before the war, and after. How 
nice to. the youngsters to see the 
geese driven into some out-house 
and picked, the sheep penned and 
sheared, the wool washed, picked, 
colored, spun, and woven! 

Then when war brought down that 
troublesome blockade and things be- 
gan to give out, coffee was made ol! 
“ry-e instead of Rio;"' a sort of soda 
was laboriously made from hickory 
ashes, and something like salt 
cured, I think, by using the soil of 
smoke-houses. Dear me, how easy 
to grow reminiscent! How natura! 
to those who have traveled many 
miles to look back, while those jusi 
starting on life’s journey look for- 
ward! And how pleasant is a cheer- 
ful retrospect! how good a prospec- 
tive look! Both have their uses. 

But for all these may be the bet- 
ter, the forward, the upward gaze. 

... A... B.S: 


se- 


Iredell Co., 


N.C. 


Intemperance and Gambling—Our 
Responsibility. 


Dear Aunt Mary: It is not 
often that I have an opportunity 
read The Farmer, but when I do, 
I gladly make use of it. And I al- 
ways read the Social Chat page first, 
and surely there have been some very 
good letters lately. But it seems to 
me that there has been enough said 
about the life of ‘‘single blessedness,”’ 
which so many old enough to marry 
have chosen, and about compulsor; 
education. As regards the former, ] 
suppose every one has a reason for 
so living, which is satisfactory to 
him (or her) self, as the case may 
be. As regards the latter, I do not 
believe it pays to force that upon peo- 
ple which they do not want, even if 
it be for their own good. At any 
rate, submit the matter to the peo- 
ple to be voted upon; and if the ma- 
jority vote for it, then let us have it; 
but, if not, then do not force it upon 
them, for you know the saying, ‘‘Vox 
populi, vox Dei.’’ So I move that both 
these questions be laid on the table: 
and all favoring that motion will let 
it be known by saying ‘‘aye;”’ an) 
opposed will let it be known by say- 
ing no more about either of the ques- 
tions! Let’s talk ahout something 
else awhile. 


very 
to 





The right way is to use a 
machine thateuts, That's 
the Enterprise way. 
Easy running and thor- 
ough, even cutting, 
just as coarse or as 
fine as you want it. 
That means good 
sausage. 

The wrong 
way is with a 
machine that 
grinds and 
crushes instead of 
cutting. That 
means hard, slow 
work, and stringy, 
uneven sausage, 
Make your sausage 
the right way 
With the 
Enterprise 
Meatand 
Food 
Chop- 
per. 






























other kitchen conveniences. Sent free. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 
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if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, 


Two Ways of 
Sausage Making 

































ENTERPRISE 


Re sure the name “Enterprise’’ is on the mac hine you buy. 
Write for the Enterprising Housekeeper.”’ 
ferent. ways to lighten labor with the Enterprise Food ¢ ‘hoppers, Sausage Stutfers and 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA.. 232 DAUPHIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 


CONN. 












After 
sausage 
season, 
the chopper 
will be useful 
every day in the 
year for the prepara- 
tion of other food. 
Nothing can get 
by the four-bladed, 
revolving knife 
and pass through 
the perforated 
plate of an Enter- 











prise Chopper 
without being 
actually cut— the 


cutting action is 
as positive as a pair 
of shears. 


Sold by dealers 
in hardware and 
heusefurnishings. 


MEAT AND 
FOOD CHOPPER 


Tells 





a book of : 200 choice recipes. ou dif- 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
giek™ and great durability of the ‘‘M 

EK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
reco 
VORI 


“MATHU- 


ATHU- 


ized as the “LEADER” 
E” piano of the South. 


and 







Catalogue and full 


MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. 
WQZALA PALALALAIA LP ALIA 





Just a few days ago I read in a 
paper that Kansas City, with a popn- 
lation of eighty thousand, has no bar- 
rooms or gambling holes. If this 
statement be true, what an ideal city 
it must And almost as soon as I 
read this statement, my mind went 
back the scene at Salisbury a few 
weeks (which I witnessed, as I 
was staying there then, and not very 


be! 


to 
ago 


far from the jail), and I thought to 
myself: ‘‘Would this ugly crime 
have been committed if Salisbury 


could say of herself what is said of 
iKXansas City?’’ We might go further 
and ask: ‘‘Would.the murder that 
brought about the lynching have 
been committed could Rowan County 
say the same thing about herself that 
is said of Kansas City?” I believe 
not; and so did the town authorities 
of Salisbury, for they ordered the 
bar-rooms closed at an earlier hour 
that day than usual to keep from an 
infuriated mob that which would stir 
them to deeds of violence. But alas! 
late they did that which should 
have been done long years ago. It 
was only another instance of human 
weakness, of a failure to do the right 
thing at the right time. | 
JIM DORMAN. 

We, 


too 


Duplin Co., 





Organize a Book Club. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I saw on your 
page about good books and ‘‘Scotch- 
man’s” plan of a book club. Now 
we have a club on this plan, and 
thirty-two fine new books, and the 
boys and girls in the country homes 
hereabouts are sitting up at nights 
reading these books. 

I wonder how many clubs there 





are in the State of this kind? Should 
there be as many as ten, suppose 
these ten clubs organize a State club, 
and co-operate for the good of all. 
Books could be bought cheaper and 
there might be arranged a plan of 
exchange, so the clubs of the State 
Association could exchange books. 
Now, if each club has thirty mem- 
bers, each member could read three 
hundred books for the price of one 
book. 

Our club meets every two weeks 
at some member’s house where re- 
freshments are served and the even- 
ing passes off pleasantly. The social 
feature of these meetings should in- 
terest every one.” 

Now, my young Chatterers, if you 
want to do something for your 
friends and section, go to work right 
now and organize a club of your 
friends and you will be delighted. 

H. F. FREEMAN. 
N. ©, 


Wilson Co., 


Religion has not primarily 
to man by deliberate 
but by spontaneous 
is the whole of man 
the whole of God. Human nature 
has not thought out, it has exper- 
ienced religion.—John White Chad- 
wick. 


come 
ratiocination, 
experience. It 

responding to 
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ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, \|/fyou use Stencils, give us a tria order. 
Manufacturers! |30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators) |right. We strive to exce! and please. 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guarantesd, Write ve 


ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
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The Progressive Farmer has a larger circulation than 
any other Weekly or Daily published between Richmond 
and Atlanta. 








A FREE FARMER'S LIBRARY. 

The Charlotte Observer in its report of the last 
meeting of the Mecklenburg County Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association quotes Col. S. B. Alexander as, 
urging local secretaries ‘‘to send the names of the 
members to the departments and get all the bulle- 
tins regularly and get also the ‘Yearbook,’ which 
is issued by the Agricultural Department at Wash- 


inzton: 
. 


“He explained that no expense at all attaches 
to the securing of this literature save the postal 
required to send the names of those desiring the 
same. He emphasized the importance of the far- 
mers being well informed along all lines connect- 
ed with their work. ‘That is where the Yankees 
get ahead of us,’ he said, ‘we pay as much to the 
Government for the publication of this information 
as they do, but we do not avail ourselves of it 
when published, while the whole North and West 
are flooded with this literature.’ ” 

This timely suggestion reminds us that it has 
been the custom of The Progressive Farmer about 
once a year to call attention to this very matter—- 
the value of the Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the 
National Department of Agriculture at Washing 
ton—a thing we have overlooked thus far in 
1906. Neither Col. Alexander nor any other man 
can urge too strongly upon farmers the advant- 
ages of availing themselves of this literature. 
These bulletins are published by the Government 
at enormous expense, and in almost any ordinary 
branch of literature works representing an equal 
expenditure of time and money would not be sold 
for less than fifty cents apiece. As it is, however, 
“an eligible opportunity now offers,’ as Mr. Peck- 
sniff would say, for any farmer to get a first-class 
farm library merely for the asking. Not only are 
the Farmers’ Bulletins available, but “‘The Year- 
book for 1905” is also now ready for distribution 
~-a handsomely illustrated book of several hun- 
dred pages, filled with matter of interest to every 
progressive farmer—and every farmer who really 
takes a pride in the progress of his calling ought 
to have a copy. 

There is one thing in the quotation from Col. 
Alexander, however, which needs to be made 
plain. You cannot send your name to the Nation- 
al Department of Agriculture and have the Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins sent you as issued: you must name 
specifically the numbers you desire. 

With the State Department of Agriculture, on 
the other hand, it is different. All you have to 
do is to send your name on a postal and get every 
new Bulletin issued from this time on. 

Suppose then we begin right here. The first 
thing, get a postal card and write the Department 
of Agriculture, at Raleigh, Richmond, Columbia, 
Nashville, or Atlanta, as the case may be, saying 
simply: ‘‘Please send me your Bulletins regularly 
as issued hereafter.’’ That sets you right as to the 
State Department and you will get all its publica- 
tions and be kept closely intouch with it here- 
after. 

As for the Yearbook, that is issued only in a 
limited edition, and unless you apply promptly 
you may not be fortunate enough to get a copy. 
And to get it, you should apply directly to your 
Kepresentative in Congress or to one of your 
United States Senators, addressing him at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





And at the same time you write for the Year- ' 


book, you may get your Farmers’ Bulletins. Sim-' 


ply ask this Congressman or Senator to have the: 
Department mail you as many of the following free | 


Farmers’ Bulletins as you are interested in, giving 
the name or number of each one you wish. If 
you prefer to do so, simply tear out this page of 
the Progressive Farmer and mark those you de- 
sire, but this doesn’t matter: the only essential 
thing is to get the Bulletins and then read them. 

We also made last year the same point which 
Col. Alexander urges now: that you pay taxes for 
making these bulletins and it is your own fault if 
you do not get the benefit of them—but this in- 
troductory word has already grown too long for 
us to emphasize this further. Here is the list 
of Bulletins: they are free, already paid for from 
your taxes, and it only remains for you to ask 
your Representative or Senator to send you such 
as you may designate: 


No. 22. The Feeding of Farm Animals. 


No. 24. Hog Cholera and Swine Plague. 
No. 25. Peanuts: Culture and Uses. 

No. 27. Flax for Seed and Fiber. 

No. 28. Weeds: And How to Kill Them. 
No. 29. Souring and Other Changes in Milk. 


No. 30. Grape Diseases on the Pacific Coast. 
No. 32. Silos and Silage. 

No. 33. Peach Growing for Market. 

No. 34. Meats: Composition and Cooking. 
No. 35. Potato Culture. 

No. 36. Cottonseed and Its Products. 

No. 37. Kafir Corn: Culture and Uses. 
No. 39. Onion Culture. 

No. 41. Fowls: Care and Feeding. 

No. 43. Sewage Disposal on the Farm. 
No. 44. Commercial Fertilizers. 

No. 46. Irrigation in Humid Climates. 
No. 47. Insects Affecting the Cotton Plant. 
No. 48. The Manuring of Cotton. 

No. 49. Sheep Feeding. 

No. 51. Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
No. 52. The Sugar Beet. 

No. 54. Some Cemmon Birds. 

No. 55. The Dairy Herd. 

No. 56. Experiment Station Work—TI. 
No. 58. The Soy Beans as a Forage Crop. 
No. 59. Bee Keeping. 

No. ¢0. Methods of Curing Tobacco. 

No. 61. Asparagus Culture. 

No. 62. Marketing Farm Produce. 

No. 63. Care of Milk on the Farm. 

No. 64. Ducks and Geese. 

No. 65. Experiment Station Work—II. 
No. 66. Meadow and Pastures. 

No. 68. The Black Rot of the Cabbage. 
No. ¢9. Experiment Station Work—III. 
No. 70. Insect Enemies of the Grape. 
No. 1. Essentials in Beef Produetion. 


No. 72. Cattle Ranges of the Southwest. 
No. 73. Experiment Station Work—IV. 

No. 74. Milk as Food. 

No. 77. The Liming of Soils. 

No. 78. Experiment Station Work—V. 

No. 79. Experiment Station Work—VI. 

No. 89. The Peach Twig-borer. 


No. 81. Corn Culture in the South. 

No. 82. The Culture of Tobacco. 

No. 83. Tobacco Soils. . 
No. 84. Experiment Station Work—VII. 
*No. S5. Fish as Food. 

No. 86. Thirty Poisonous Plants. 

No. 87. Experiment Station Work—VIII. 
No. §8. Alkali Lands. 

No. 91. Potato Disenses and Treatment. 
No. 92. Experiment Station Work—IX. 
No. 93. Sugar as Food. 

No. 95. Good Reads for Farmers. 

No. 96. Raising Sheep for Mutton. 

No. 97. Experiment Station Work—x. 
No. 98. Suggestions to Southern Farmers. 
No. $9. Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 
No. 100. Hog Raising in the South. 

No. 101. Millets. 

No. 102. Southern Forage Plants. 

No. 103. Experiment Station Work—XI. 
No. 104. Notes on Frost. 

No. 105. Experiment Station Work—XIl. 
No. 106. Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 

No. 107. Experiment Station Work—xIII. 
No. 108. Saltbushes. 

No. 109. Farmers’ Reading Courses. 

No. 110. Rice Culture in the United States. 
No. 111. Farmers’ Interest in Good Seed. 
No. 112. Bread and Bread Making. 

No. 113. The Apple and How to Grow It. 
No. 114. Experiment Station Work—XIV. 
No. 115. Hop Culture in California. 

No. 116. Irrigation in Fruit Growing. 

No. 118. Grape Growing in the South. 
No. 119. Experiment Station Work—XV. 








No. 120. Insects Affecting Tobacco. 

No. 121. Beans, Peas, and Other Legumes as 
Food. 

No. 122. Experiment Station Work—xXVI. 

No. 1238. Red Clover Seed: Information for 
Purhcasers. 

No. 124. Experiment Station Work—xXVII. 

No. 125. Perfection of Food Products From In- 
jurious Temperatures. 

No. 126. Practical Suggestions for Farm Build- 
ings. 

No. i27. Important Insecticides. 
No. 128. Eggs and Their Uses as Food. 

No. 129. Sweet Potatoes. 

No. 131. Household Tests for Detection of 
Oleomargarines and Renovated Butter. 

No. 132. Insect Enemies of Growing Wheat. 

No. 138. Experiment Station Work—XVIII. 

No. 134. Tree Planting in Rural School 
Grounds. 

No. 135. Sorghum Syrup Manufacture. 

No. 136. Earth Roads. 

No. 137. The Angora Goat. 

No. 138. Irrigation in Field and Garden. 

No. 139. Emmer: A Grain for the Semiarid 
Regions. 

No. 140. Pineapple Growing. 

No. 141. Poultry Raising on the Farm. 

No. 142. Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive 
Value of Food. 

No. 1438. Conformation of Beef and Dairy Cat- 
tle. 

No. 144. Experiment Station Work—XIX. 

No. 145. Carbon Bisulphid an Insecticide. 

No. 146. Insecticides and Fungicides. 

No. 147. Winter Forage Crops for the South. 

No. 148. Celery Culture. 

No. 149. Experiment Station Work—xXxX. 

No. 150. Clearing New Land. 

No. 151. Dairying in the South. 

No. 152. Scabies in Cattle. 

No. 1538. Orchard Enemies in the Pacific North- 
west. 

No. 154.:The Home Fruit Garden: Preparation 
and Care. 

No. 155. How Insects Affect Health in Rural 
Districts. 

No. 156. The Home Vineyard. 

No. 157. The Propagation of Plants. 

No. 158. How to Build Small Irrigation Ditches. 

No. 159. Seab in Sheep. 

No. 161. Practical Suggestions for Fruit Grow- 
ere. 

No. 162. Experiment Station Work 

No. 164. Rape as a Forage Crop. 

No. 165. Culture of the Silkworm. 

No. 166. Cheese Making on the Farm. 

No. 167. Cassava. 

No. 168. Pearl Millet. 

No. 169. Experiment Station Work—xXXII. 

No. 170. Principles of Horse Feeding. 

No. 171. The Control of the Codling Moth. 

No. 172. Scale Insects and Mites ond Citrus 
Trees. 

No. 173. Primer of Forestry. 

No. 174. Broom Corn. 

No. 175. Home Manufacture and Use of Un- 
fermented Grape Juice. 

No.176. Cranberry Culture. 

No. 177. Squab Raising. : 

No. 178. Insects Injurious in Canberry Culture. 

No. 179. Horse-shoeing. 

No. 181. Pruning. 

No. 182. Poultry as Food. 

No. 183. Meat on the Farm—Butchering, Cur- 
ing, Ete. 

No. 184. Marketing Live Stock. 

No. 185. Beautifying the Home Grounds. 

No. 186. Experiment Station Work—XXIII. 

No. 187. Drainage of Farm Lands. 

No. 188. Weeds Used in Medicine. 

No. 190. Experiment Station Work 

No. 192. Barnyard Manure. 

No. 193. Experiment Station Work—xXXV. 

No. 194. Alfalfa Seed. 

No. 195. Annual Flowering Plants. 

No. 196. Usefulness of the American Toad. 

No. 197. Importation of Game Birds and Eggs 
for Propagation. 

No. 198. Strawberries. 

No. 199. Corn Growing. 

No. 200. Turkeys. 

No. 201. Cream Separator on Western Farms. 

No. 202. Experiment Station Work—-XXVI. 

No. 203. Canned Fruits, Preserves, and Jellies. 

No. 204. The Cultivation of Mushrooms. 

No. 205. Pig Management. 

No. 206. Milk Fever and Its Treatment. 

No. 208. Varieties of Fruit Recommended for 
Planting. 

No. 209. Controlling the Boll Weevil in Cotton- 
seed and at Ginneries. 

No. 201. Experiment Station Work—XXVII. 


XXII. 








XXIV. 
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No. 211. The Use gf Paris Green in Controlling 
the Cotton Boll Weevil. 
No. 212. The Cotton Bollworm—1904. 


No. 213. Raspberries. r 

No. 215. Alfalfa in the Eastern States. 

No. 216. Control of the Cotton Boll Weevil. 
No. 217. Essential Steps in Securing an Early 


Crop of Cotton. 
No. 218. The School Garden. 
No. 219. Lessons Taught by the 
Epidemic of 1904. 
No. 220. Tomatoes. 
No. 221. Fungous Diseases of the Cranberry. 
No. 222. Experiment Station Work—XXVIII. 
No. 223. Miscellaneous Cotton Insects in Texas. 
No. 224. Canadian Field Peas. 
No. 225. Experiment Station Work—xXXIX. 
No. 226. Relation of Coyotes to Stock Raising 
in the West. 


Grain-Rust 


No. 227. Experiment Station Work—XXxX. 
No. 228. Forest Planting and Farm Manage- 
ment. 


No. £229. The Production of Good Seed Corn. 

No. 230. Game Laws for 1905. 

No. 231. Spraying for Cucumber and 
Liseases. 

No. 232. Okra: Its Culture and Uses. 

No. 233. Experiment Station Work—XXXI. 

No. 234. The Guinea Fowl and Its Use as Food. 

No. 235. Cement Mortar and Concrete. 

No. 236. Incubation and Incubators. 

No. 237. Experiment Station Work—XXXII. 

No. £38. Citrus Fruit Growing in Gulf States. 

No. £39. The Corrosion of Fence Wire. 

No. 240. Inoculation of Legumes. 

No. 241. Butter Making on the Farm. 

No. 242. An Example of Model Farming. 

No. 248. Fungicides and Their Use in Prevent- 
ing Diseases of Fruits. 


Melon 


No. 244. Experiment Station Work—XXNXIII. 
No. 245. Renovation of Worn-out Soils. 


Saceharine Sorghums for Forage. 
The Control of the Codling Moth and 


No. 246. 

No. 247. 
Apple Seab. 

No. 248. The Lawn. 

No. 249. Cereal Breakfast Foods. 

No. 250. The Prevention of Stinking Smut of 
Wheat and Loose Smut of Oats. 


No. 251. Experiment Station Work—XXXIV. 

No. 252. Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

No. 253. Germination of Seed Corn. 

No. 254. Cucumbers. 

No. 255. The Home Vegetable Garden. 

No. 256. Preparation of Vegetables for the Ta- 
ble. 

No. 257. Soil Fertility. 

No. 258. Texas, or Tick, Fever, and Its Preven- 
tion. 


No. 259. Experiment Station Work—XXXV. 
No. 260. Seed of Red Clover and Its Impurities. 
No. 261. The Cattle Tick in Its Relation to 
Southern Agriculture. 
TWENTY YEARS AND TWENTY THOUSAND— 
SURE. 


Fill it up and send it baeck—that blank on 


page 2. 

By every mail they are coming in—from men, 
women, and children, all loyal members of The 
Progressive Farmer Family, and not one whose 
friendship and effort are not appreciated by the 
Editor and the entire staff. We wish we had 
time to write each of you a personal letter of 
thanks and say so, but it is all we can do to enter 
the names as fast as the mails bring them in. 
Lut we shall not forget our friends. 

And we are sure to get our Twenty Thousand 
just as sure as death and taxes. 

Fill up the blank and send it in. This week 
will likely break all our records. 

WE STOP ATL TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 
PROMPTLY. 





very fifteen-cent subscription will be stopped 
promptly January Ist, unless we sre ordered to 
continue it at one dollar a year. 
Our friends may promise all trial subscribers 
“ehat this policy will be squarely executed. 
The principal of the foremost academy in North 
Carolina writes: ‘This morning | mentioned your 


fifteen-cent offer to our students, after telling 


them about ‘Evolution,’ and told them that if they 
desired to subscribe, I'd take pleasure in forward- 


ing. Here lam sending $2.55. Wish | had time 








THIS WEEK’S PAPER AS THE EDITOR 
SEES IT. 

Twenty seems to be our lucky number some- 

how—not only Twenty Years and Twenty’ Thou- 

sand but also Twenty Pages; and when we get our 

Twenty Thousand, we shall print Twenty Pages 

even more frequently than now. And it’s twenty 


pages of good matter: even the advertise- 
ments are helpful to the farmer and his family. 
“Selecting and Storing Seed Corn’’ (especially the 
storing part so often neglected) is very timely, 
and on page 2 Mr. French drives home some fur- 
about our waste of corn wealth 


ther truths 


through fodder pulling. On page 38 two inquiries 
about alfalfa are answered, and this leads us to 
say that we are planning a special Alfalfa Number 
Le ie 
article on peavine hay, and Mr. Blue’s report of 


to appear in the not distarmt future. “J. 


his remarkable success with open furrow oats are 
just the sort of letters we like to have from our 
farmer readers—actual, helpful experiences briefly 
and simply told. 

‘How to Build a Warehouse” appears, as prom- 
ised, on page 5, and everybody who is investing 
in this sort of business will be interested. Any 
inquivies for further information will be gladly 
received by The Progressive Farmer and answered 
by Mr. Stribling through our columns. There is 
other helpful ‘‘cotton talk’? on page 6. 

We are just as much interested, too, in all to- 
bacco problems, and on page 7 our Mr. Koonce re- 
ports the Danville meeting which he went to at- 
tend. 

Don’t forget to send for those Bulletins to which 
we have referred. Now that longer nights have 
come, you ought to begin studying them at once. 
Qur News review is omitted this week as being 
a less important matter. 

On page 12 “Unele Jo” gives the soundest sort 
of advice to beginners with poultry, and on page 

2%’ Secretary Coburn tells how to use the split 
log drag, that marvelous and marvelously cheap 
good roads maker which is sweeping the West and 
must soon become popular in the South. The Edi- 
tor was away from the office at the time this page 
went to press, and the picture of the drag is print- 
ed upside down, but if you stand on your head it 
will look all right. 





HARROWING LAST WEEK’S PAPER. 


The expected has happened. The Editor got 2 
harrowing for making Brother French associate 
too closely with a Short-Horn bull. 

The unexpected has happened! The Editor has 
started writing to the ladies. ' 

To make a breeder of Polled-Angus associate 
thus intimately and conspicuously with a majestic 
Short-Horn may satisfy the artistic sense of our 
Editor, but it is courting trouble, only a little 
less terrible than is likely to result from his other 
and more recent innovation of writing to 
the women. From writing to women in general 
it is only a step to writing to one in particular, 
and then our shy bachelor Editor is ‘‘done for.’’ 

ot 


Harrow has regarded “The Home Circle” and 
“Our Social Chat” as forbidden ground over which 
his profane implement should not be run, but if 
a dried-up, old fellow like Charley Moore, and a 
bashful, inexperienced boy like Editor Poe, 
can write to the ladies, then why cant a 
handsome young man like Harrow write 
about them? Moreover, Mr. Poe has _in- 
formed me that the Fighting Ediotr will have to 
be discharged soon unless I inanage to get up 
some sort of a “scrap” for him. Now, fortunately 
for the Fighting Editor’s tenure of office, Aunt 
Nellie left a few “‘clods”’ in last week’s paper that 


we are going to make bold to harrow. In her 
article on ‘‘Do Men Need Education More Than 


Women?” she says: “A girl’s place is wherever 
circumstances or destiny places her; it may be in 
the home, and it may not. Not all women, edu- 
cated or illiterate, are natural wives, mothers or 
housekeepers, though they may be females of the 
In the modest opinion of Harrow, wo- 
men that are not natural wives are not natural 
women. By all means educate the girls, but edu- 
cate them for home-makers and wives. The girl 
that has been properly educated to the highest 
sphere of woman’s usefulness—-home making 

will usually find no difficulty in taking care of 


species.”’ 






girl educated in ‘‘business’ if some man is unfor- 
tunate enough to marry her. Again, Aunt Nellie 
says: ‘‘An ignorant boy will never be a business 
man; the boy who takes to business will get his 
education though he may never see the inside of 
a school room. So, with the girl. The education 
gotton by experience may be slowly acquired, but 
it “staye.’”’ 

Harrow just can’t stand that sort of talk. Why 
give the boys and girls these excuses for not trying 
to get an education? Experience is indeed a good 
teacher, but will some one pray tell me why an 
educated person can’t get experience just as well 
as uneducated one? Have the uneducated all the 
common sense or is this wonderful thing, experi- 
ence, only for those who won’t or imagine they 
can’t go to school? All these successes without 
schooling that we hear so much about have been 
successes in spite of a lack of education and not 
because of it. For fear we might say something 
we shall stop with the observation that girls 
need education more than boys, because they have 
greater difficulties to overcome if thrown on the 
world to earn their own living; because if they are 
to be wives and home-makers they will get more 
out of life if educated and give more back to life, 
for women always give back to world more in 
proportion to what they receive than men do; and 
because we must have educated women in order 
to have educated men. 

oe 

Encouraged by the liberty which Mr. Scott and 
Prof. Stevens took with our credulity in telling 
us we must treat our seed wheat and oats in order 
to prevent smut in next years crop, Mr. Sherman 
came along last week and said we must “‘pizen’’ 
the pesky weevils that are eating up what we 
saved from the smut. But really this man Sher- 
man is a considerate fellow, for he doesn’t require 
us to catch the weevils and pour the ‘‘pizen’’ down 
them. He says, just shut the weevils and the 
poison (carbon bisulphide) up in a house or box 
together and let the weevils attack the poison, 
or I believe it is the poison that attacks the 
weevils, but anyway the pesky weevils are killed. 
That is easy, and best of all, it is effective. 
It matters not whether you are going to 
sell, sow, or feed the wheat, corn, or peas, you 
lose what the weevils eat. The weevils may get 
fat, but you can’t market them. It seems strange 
but it is a fact that notwithstanding this easy and 
effective method of protecting the grain from 
weevils has been known and written about for 
many years, still thousands of bushels of wheat, 
corn and peas are eaten up by weevils in this 
State every year. 

Bd 

“You may have less labor and more cotton 
by not ridging,’’ is the best truth in the article 
by Recluse last week, and if to this be added, 
cultivate the ‘crop thoroughly and rapidly before 
and just after it is planted, you have the essentials 
of the cultural methods necessary for better crops 
and cheaper production. 


& 


Harrow heard it stated recently that where the 
stock or no fence law has been in force for a 
few years they have very little hog cholera and 
few cattle fever ticks. C. S. W. gives many good 
reasons for a State stock law, any one of which 
should alone be sufficient to induce the Legislature 
to pass it, but none more cogent than this one of 
its affording greater protection from contagious 
diseases. Of course, this State stock law is going 
to come, so why not be abreast of the times and 
have it this winter instead of lagging behind for 
another decade? 

oe 

Hliarrow can suggest a better means of fighting 
the Cotton Oil Trust than that suggested on page 
11 of last week’s paper by E. A. Calvin, of Texas. 

Mr. Calvin wants the farmers to combine and 
build oil mills so they won’t have to sell their seed 
to the Trust at $10 per ton. 

At the present price of commercial fertilizers 
one ton of cottonseed contains $15 worth of plant 
food, and as feed, on the basis of*forty cents per 
buskel tor corn, is worth $16. Now, when the 
whole of this feed value may be obtained by any 
farmer and, added to this, from one-half to three- 
fourths the plant food value; that is, from $24 to 
$28 per ton for cottonseed, is it not strange that 
we are advised to build cotton oil mills to fight the 
Cotton Oil Trust in order to save us from the folly 
of selling seed for $10 in Texas or $15 per ton in 
North Carolina? Of course, we will be met with 


the argument that the farmers haven’t the cattle 
to feed, but we reply that it will be easier and 
more profitable to get the cattle than to get the oil 
mills and run them profitably in competition with 








to help you get the 25,000. You deserve them.” 


herself if she has to; but it is not so with the 


the Cotton Oil Trust. 


HARROW. 
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LX{.—ADVICE TO THOSE BEGINNING 


Editors: I have frequent- 
letters from workers in stores, of- 
fices, and sheps asking if a living can 
be made from poultry, as the writers 
are tired of their present work and 
would like to go into something else, 
and the poultry business seems to be 
their first choice, thinking its a snap 
and not hard to learn. 

But what high and mighty 
Five hundred hens seems to be about 
the number most of them intend to 
start with. It may be that some of 
them have kept ten hens or so for the 
production of fresh eggs for table 
Very few of them stop to think 
500 hens require fifty times the 


Messrs 


I\ 


ideas’ 


use. 
that 
eare the ten do. 


Start Small and Grow. 


How many of them would think 
of starting any kind of a vusiness 
without experience or capital? Yet 


one would be just as successful in 
these as in the poultry business. Why 
do men work in store, office, or shop? 
tt’s not a health Tt is what 
they get in the way of compensation 
weekly monthly. It is just the 
same with the poultry business for a 
living It the cash that remains 
after the expenses of the keeping the 
birds have deducted that we 
must figure on. 


resort. 
or 
is 


heen 


Combine Poultry Raising With Your 
Present Work. 


There is not the slightest doubt in 
the world that a living can be made 
with poultry, but T am inclined to 
think that poultry growing can be 
combined with some other line of 
work, and that a greater number of 
people can make a success in this 
way than they could by keeping poul- 
try alone. The shooting star in the 
poultry business is just the same as 
any other, nice to look at but of no 
use. You must remember that the 
clerk and the shop man has half- 
holiday on Saturday, not to mention 
several legal holidays when he does 
not work, but the poultryman—like 
his neighbor, the dairyman-——has to 
work 365 days in the year, to say 
nothing of the nights. 


An Interesting Work. 


The work has_ its compensating 
. side from the cold cash, but this we 
must have. The mating to improve 
the stock and placing the eggs from 
such stock in the incubator, watching 
the development of the chick, then 
the chick and its growth, and then 
the mature bird. It is an interesting 
work and brings one in contact with 
nature, and all the benefits to be de- 
rived from such contact, but one 
must be in love with the work and 
birds or they will make a sad failure 
of it—Bluster and land talking about 
a brooder when little chicks are be- 
ing fed will cause them to run to 
hover and not come out again till all 
noise ceases. Running a hen up-hill 
won’t make her lay. neither will 
throwing rocks or cobs at her. You 
must have the patience of that old 
fellow in the Good Book. 


How to Make a Living With Hens. 

Now as to the way to make a liv- 
ing from poultry. Start small and 
keep a good grip on a good job un- 
til you find out if you have the grit 
necessary to stay and overcome some 
of the difficulties which every one 
finds. Have stock strong in utility 
qualities, for that is what counts 
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THE POULTY BUSINESS. 


when you get right down to hard; 
pan Have birds just as good as you 


fancier’s standpoint, 
while improving the utility side. 
Don't plunge, but develop slowly. 
The successful poultryman is one} 
who knows why he does a thing, and | 
why he gets results. It is no use for 


ean get from a 





a one hundred hen man to try andj, 
run a five hundred hen plant; hej} 
could make more money with less } 


work with one hundred. The capac- | 
ity of any plant is the capacity of the | 
man. Self-reliance is just 
sary in this as in any. 

Make a study of the work, for that, 
is the way in which to gain valuable 
knowledge. Be progressive, tor this ; 
is a progressive age. What was good 
enough yesterday is not good enough | 


as neces- 


for to-day, and must he even better } 
to-morrow. 
And here endeth this week’s les- 
son UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


tducate the Farm Boys. 


In his annual message. Governor 
Terrell, of Georgia, gives more atten 
tion to schools, says the Savannah 
News, than to any other subject. 

“He is particularly impressed with 


the necessity for educating along 
agricultural lines. He advises that 
an appropriation sufficient to erect 


agricultural college buildings at the 
State University be made. He points 
out that the prosperity of the State 
is largely due to agriculture, which, 
therefore, ought to be encouraged in 
every possible way. That he is right 
in this matter, there are few who 
will deny. 

“In connection with the proposed 
agricultural college at the State 
University, he beHeves there ought to 
be an agricultural college established 
in each Congressional District, and 
if it is thought not to be advisable to 
have so many agricultural schools 
supported at public expense, he thinks 
there ought to be at least three such 
schools, one in the northern part of 
the State, one in the central part and 
another in the southern part. There 
is now one in the northern part.” 

The South has developed its manu- 
facturing industries in a way that is 
‘wonderful and has become a great 
manufacturing section; but it is still 
a great agricultural section, and its 
manufacturing industries make the 
farming industry all the more valu- 
able. The South has many technical 
schools for the training of men in the 
manufacturing branches, but she has 
neglected to provide ample schools 
for the training of men in the art of 
agriculture. It is encouraging to 
know, however, that this subject is’ 
now being agitated in all the South- 
ern States and that the people are be- 
coming more and more impressed 
with the importance of better school 
facilities for our embryo farmers. 

It is a branch of education that 
must not be neglected. Agriculture 
is the very foundation of our wealth, 
and it ought to be conducted by men 
who have had the best scientific and 
business training.-—Richmond Times 
Dispatch. 





Have you told your. neighbors, 
friends and relatives about our 15- 
cent offer? Make a clean sweep now 
Leave nobody out of The Progressive 





Farmer Family. 


Tools That “Handle” Easy 


You want tools that give best service and longest wear. 
Finish is all right—but first, last, and all the time, you want 
strength, endurance, and proper balance for easiest and most 
effective use. There is just one way to get such tools—see 
that every hand implement you buy bears the name 


KEEN KUTTER 


The Sign of QUALITY. JA 


Take for example a Keen Kutter fork. 
Test it any way you choose it’s the best—tines 
and tang are drawn and forged from solid 
crucible steel without a weld, spring-tempered 
in oil, and individually tested. 


All Keen Kutter Tools—Forks, Hoes, Shovels, 
Garden-trowels, Grass-shears, Rakes, Manure- 
hooks, Axes and a fullline of Carpenter Tools— 
stand the Aardest tests, and are easier to handle 
than any other tools. 


Every Keen Kutter farm tool has a well- 
seasoned, straight-grained ash handle, 
If your dealer does not have them, 
write us. Tool Book Free. 












TRADE 



























of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price 
ts Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registere 






SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A, 









OODRUFF 
=a, HAY PRESS 


4 Sees mounted and unmounted double stroke full circle wrought iron 
4 power wheel. Steel lined box. Not a light, cheap press, but a 
| strong, heavy press that will do good work. Sold at a reasonable price. 





If no agent in your town write to 


$25.00 SAVED. 


I manufacture and sell GOLDEN 
EAGLE BUGGIES on the One Price, 
One Profit Plan. A high-grade $65.00 
Buggy at a wholesale price of $49.00. A 
set of fine Collar and ._Hame Harness 
with each Buggy for 87-49. Worth 


$12.50 everywhere. 


are 2 
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$49.00 


Read what those who have bought our Golden 

















KRiyle Buggies say, We can furnish the names 
of more than one thousand satisfied customers. 

any dealer tells you Golden Eagle Buggies are 
Ot as good as represented, ask us for names of 
people who are using them in your county and 


Sollen b Puzo 
Haniedss a lien + ail at Bore 


haker 


bDbee ¢ 


, Athande be, 


Wi Bur Soren atte ay 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO, , 


160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, (iA. 


Please send me, prepaid, catalogue N« gy 
of Golden Eag e Buggies 
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You Can Make It Yourself. 


The Split-Log Drag Costs Next to Nothing and is So Simple a Boy 
Can Make It. 


Rough and muddy roads cost 


the average farmer more than 
his taxes. 

If each farmer will, at the 
proper times, do a little drag- 


ging on the road in front of his 
land, the State’s bad roads will 
largely be made good roads. 


Try it for a year; get your neigh- 
bors to do the same; see how inex- 
pensive and simple it all is, and if 
it isn’t one of the wisest investments 
you ever made. 


The Drag is Easy to Make. 


This tells you how: The drag may 
be made of a log, say 8 feet long and 
12 inches through,splitin the middle, 
or of two pieces of any substantial 
wood, 2x8 inches, and the lighter the 
better. Afterthelogissplit, giving two 
flat-faced slabs, bore three 2-in. holes 
in each slab, as shown in the draw- 
ing; connect the facing the 
same direction, with three stakes or 
rounded three-by-threes long enough 
to leave three feet of space between 
the slabs after the connecting pieces 
have been driven into the holes. Two 
or three boards nailed together can 
be laid on these pieces, affording a 
loose platform for the driver to stand 
on. Use a chain or strong ropes for 
attachment to the doubletree. Sup- 
posing the drag to face west, and as- 


slabs, 





The Split-Log Drag. 


suming that a chain is usea, fasten 
one end of the chain to or around the 
left-hand outside connecting brace, 
letting the chain pass over the top 
of the front slab. If attached to the 
face of the slab near the left-hand 
end, the chain would interfere with 
the movement of dirt toward that 
end of the drag. The drag is run at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, so 
that dirt will be thrown toward one 
side. The other end of the chain can 
be inserted and fastened in a hole in 
the face of the front slab near where 
the right-hand connecting piece 
comes through, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Shoe about four feet of the 
bottom edge (right-hand side) of the 
front slab with a piece of iron or 
steel, about three inches wide and 
a half-inch thick, with one edge sharp 
or beveled. Bolt it on securely, let- 
ting the sharp edge project about 
half an inch below the edge of the 
slab. This shoe will enable the drag 
better to shave the surface and cut 
down the hard ridges which are ust- 
ally met with on roads that have uot 
been kept smooth. <A good drag will 
cost from almost nothing to $2.50, 
depending on the material and con- 
struction, and last five or ten years. 
There is no patent on it, and anybody 
can make one, 


Drag After Kach Soaking Kain, 


dragged ten or 
The time is af- 


Roads should be 
twelve times a year. 





ter each soaking rain, so that the 
drag will form a smooth — surface. 
The dragging should be done when 
the soil is moist but not sticky. When 
the frost is leaving the ground is an 
excellent. time to begin; the drag 
should be in use from then until 
winter. The work does not inter- 
fere with ordinary farming opera- 
tions, as when it is the right time to 
drag, the soil is too wet or the condi- 
tions unsuited for most kinds of field- 
work. It is difficult to invent a good 
excuse for not dragging. Used at 
the right time and with proper fre- 
quency, on practically all types of 
corn-belt soils and those of the clayey 
or rolling sections, the drag will 
make roads smooth, hard, and con- 
vex—the three fundamental charac- 
teristics of an ideal dirt road. The 
process will form a sort of shell or 
casing over the surface which will 
shed water like a roof, and by dis- 
tributing travel over the entire area, 
instead of confining it to the center, 
the shell will constantly inerease in 
solidity. At the outset dragging can- 
not be done so rapidly as when the 
road has been shaped up by several 
sweeps of the drag; after this pre- 
liminary work, the job can be done in 
half the time originally required. 
Drive slowly. Any boy and farm 
team can operate the drag and will 
learn at every dragging, for years, 
how to get better results from it. 

If you don’t want to attend to 
dragging your own part of the road, 
chip in a trifle with others and hire 
some neighbor who will do the work 
regularly at the proper times. Don’t 
be disturbed if your road don’t reach 
perfection in the first year. Keep 
everlastingly at it, and later on you 
will be glad. F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Kansas Board of Agricul- 

ture, Topeka, Kan. 





Organizing Tobacco Farmers. 


I want to urge on the bright to- 
baceo growers of North Carolina, and 
especially on those in Wake and 
Chatham, the necessity of a compact 
organization for our protection. We 
raise tobacco only for the money we 
get out of it. When prices are equal 
to or below the cost of production, 
then tobacco growers are engaged in 
the poorest of all vocations. We are 
told this crop is selling better than 
the last one or two. We very much 
doubt at the present prices for labor 
and the price of fertilizer, if this crop 
pays expenses. The buyers (or rath- 
er buyer) tell us the crop is sorry 
and we need not expect fancy prices. 
Now we all know when this crop is 
manufactured it will bring just as 
much per pound as the best crop that 
has been raised in the past ten years 
Now brother grower( if you are go- 
ing to keep on raising it, it is up to 
you to handle it to better advantage. 
Our fathers from the very first set- 
tlers of this country raised the weed 
and sold it. We, their sons, have 
developed the process of raising, but 
to our shame we have lost the art 
of selling.—A. T. Olive, President 
Wake County Association. 


The Cattle Disease. 


I am more than pleased with The 
Progressive Farmer. Dr. Butler’s ar- 
ticle on the now prevalent disease of 
cattle is worth many times the cost 
of the paper. There many cattle sick 
in this county, and Dr. Butler’s de- 


scription fits the cases that I have 
seen exactly. W. CC. WOOTEN. 
Jredell Co., N.C. 


Have YOU sent us a club? 




















your face sore and red, when you can avoid it? 
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Shaving Soap 
Why should you torture yourself shaving, and keep 


Williams’ Shaving Soap makes shaving 
quick and luxurious, and it keeps 
your face healthy. 


Send 4c. in stamps fora Williams’ 
Shaving Stick (Trial Size). 
(Enough for 50 Shaves.) 








Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps, ae 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks.—Sold every- 
where. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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“Increase 
Your Yields” of Grain. 


As 20 bushels of wheat takes from the soil approximately 14 
pourds of phosphoric acid, 35 pounds of nitrogen and 18 pounds 
of potash—the necessity of using fertilizers is very plain. 





ar) 
iW 
VAN Green 
y and stable manure can be sometimes profitably used on wheat, 
but then they are usually poorly balanced, and on some soils, 
those very rich in nitrogen, for example, would be positively 
injurious. 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 


on the contrary, can be, and are, adapted in compesition and 
quantity of ingredients to any soil or crop. 


VAli 


Those most used, 
perhaps, contain 8 or 10 per cent. phosphoric acid, 2 or 3 per 
cent. nitrogen and 2 to4 per cent. potash. Particularly on some 
clay soils, these furnish a well-balanced ration for the wheat. 
On some clay and most sandy lands, however, fully twice this 
percentage of potash should be used, while many soils need 
nitrogen. Buy only the high-grade VIRGINIA-COROLINA 
FERTILIZERS, and you cannot make a mistake if your seed 
selection and cultivation are proper. They will ‘increase your 
yields per acre."’ 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
SALES OFFICES: 
Richmohd, Va. Durham, N.C. Baltimore, Md. Norfolk, Va, 
Charleston, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala, 
Savannah, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 



























Fruit Trees he 


(Apple and Peach) Other kinds low in proportion. 

Why pay two to five prices for all kinds of 
nursery stock to cover agents’ profits and bad 
debts, when we, by employing no agents and 
making no bad debts—selling for cash direct to 
the people at lowest wholesale rates—will save 
you so much. Twenty-two years’ experience, 
1,000,000 high-class fruit trees, 50,000,000 straw- 
berry plants. Special bargains in apple trees. 
Safe and cheap delivery anywhere in U. S. 
Valuable book on fruit growing free to buyers. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000° in quantities 
Write to-day for free catalog. Mention this paper. Address 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N. C. 
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J. T. GANTT, THE ORIGINAL _ INVENTOR 


OF THE 
Gantt Patent Cotton Planters, Guano Distributors, and Combined 
Oat and Fertilizer Drill. 


No better proof of superiority than to have imitators. Beware of all such. 
If you want the best, buy the Gantt. This cut shows our combined Oat and 
Fertilizer Drill, for sowing oats in open furrow which prevents winter killing. 


Retail Price, $8.00. 


A good row maker and guage goes with each drill. 
catalogue, write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING GO., 


MACON, GA. 


For full particulars and 








Is just what you want, because The Royal (formerly 
This Pea Huller called “ Gardner”) Pea Huller, works Petter, works 

faster, works longer, than any other Pea Huller on the 
market. FOUR REASONS: First.—Patent cylindar, malleable 
iron, indestructable, concave and cylindar sections. Second.—Au- 
tomatic fan never sticks, stiff steady breeze blows away the pods 
and refuse, leaving the peas to drop through the mesh into the con- 
veyer below. Third.—Heavy fly wheel makes this Huller the easi- 
est running Huller made; uniform speed, can’t choke. Fourth.— 
Patent revolving screen separates the refuse from the peas conve ve 
by separate outlet. The ROYAL PEA HULLER is the only 
Huller which combines all of the features of simplicity, ca near. 
strength, light draft, easy running and steady, uniform, good work. 
Send for prices, booklets, descriptive matter, etc., free. on’t buy 
until you do. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO,, ‘Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A. 


TREE FOR 81 YEARS 


HAVE MAINTAINED 
THEIR RECORD—HIGHEST QUALITY, 


eI LOW PRICE. We offer the only GENUINE STOCK of the 
superb new fruits: KING DAVID, DELICIOUS, BLACK BEN, 
CHAMPION and SENATOR Apples;  CTARI SUNRISE, Grapes; 


GOLD jem. FAME Pear, etc. Finest stock Shh LOUISIANA, MO. 











in the U. xf all leading commercial sorts. iS pocneert, Illinois 


W PAY cA H WEEKLY and want more S Fayetteville, Ark. 
e pr vats Price-list, etc. FREE. 02 Dansville, N. Y. 








TREES, TREES, VINES, PLANTS! 








We sell direct to the Planter at wholesale. . Why pay Agents high prices when you 
can buy the same tree of us for half the price. Werefer you to Dun and Bradstreet’s, 
or any bank in our city. Satifaction guaranteed. Write for catalogue. If wanting in 
1 ;000 lots ask for special! prices. 








Chattanooga Nurseries, - Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

















In searching the markets for BAR- 
GAINS we picked up the best values 
to be found. Dressing Sacques and 
Wrappers, worth $1.25 and $1.50, we 


will sellat 98c. We have big bargains 


in Cotton Plaids and Checks—best quality worth 8c. to go at 6%c. 
Full yard-wide Domestic, heavy quality, worth 7c. to go at 6%c. 


LADIES’ SHOES. $1.00. 


The biggest bargain ever seen. 
a full stock for CHILDREN, 
size or price you may wish. 
WE GIVE RED TRADING 
STAMPS. 


YAELLER'S Shoes 


A OF ALL KINDS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS. 

Zeigler Bros., Queen Quality, Banister’s and 
Douglas Shoes. 


HELLER BROS., FAYETTEVILLE STREET, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Whew Strongest 


wh Suh) FENCE Made.—— School Desks, 
Wy, rho Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We Blackboards, Maps, Globes, Etc. 


have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
Write us for quotations. Cansupply you 


Cannot be duplicated. 


We also carry 
BOY’S 


and MEN SHOES, any style, 


HUNTER BROS. & BREWER CO. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 






























M rae factory prices on 30 ) gaxe free trial. 


We pay ail freight. 0 


ty) d heights of f: nd It 
DWAWAY (0102. \t'streo. Buy direct, Writet ‘(ifaw Oe 
RE 50. ee eRe FENCE CO na. CHAS, J. PARKER, Raleigh, N. C. 











THE WORLDS NEWS 












Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 









The 
Mark Twain’s stories died in Califor- 
nia. 


original ‘Tom Sawyer” in 


The campaign of Chas. E. Hughes 
for Governor of New York will be 
conducted on State issue solely. 


Congressman Charles A. Towne is 
said to have bolted Hearst and to be 
ready to take the stump for Hughes. 

Charles S. Peacock was taken from 
Norfolk, Va., to Smithfield, N. C., last 
week to be tried for murder and rob- 
bery. 

The Red Cross Society is soliciting 
funds for the storm sufferers at Mo- 
bile, Pensacola and other Gulf coast 
places. 


W. R. Hearst accepts 
tion and attacks Chas. E. 
Republican candidate, as 
tion lawyer. 

Mrs. Thomas C. Platt, the young 
wife of the Senator, denies that di- 
vorce proceedings are pending or 
even contemplated. 

Judge Alton B. 
statement declaring 
made against him 
Hearst as absolutely 


the nomina- 
Hughes, the 
a corpora- 


Parker issues a 
several charges 
by William H. 
false. 

The yellow fever situation in Cuba. 
while it has given rise to no general 
alarm, will cause the new govern- 
ment to take vigorous measures. 


Hoke Smith was elected Governor 
of Georgia Thursday without opposi- 
tion except for a small vote cast for 
his one opponent, a Socialist candi- 
date. 


President Roosevelt has written the 
Governor of Arizona warning him 
that it is rumored that an effort will 
be made to defeat Statehood by fraua 
in the election. 


Nineteen bodies have been taken 
from the Pocahontas mine in which 
an explosion occurred on Wednesday 
afternoon; forty or fifty more miners 
are entombed and are probably dead. 

Secretary Root, in a letter urging 
Minister Quesada to remain, expresses 
the belief that ‘‘this wretched busi- 
ness will soon be over’’ and the in- 


dependent government of Cuba re- 
stored. 
The Massachusetts Democrats re- 


fused to endorse Bryan or Hearst for 
President, but praised both; John B. 
Moran, nominee of the Prohibition 
party, and the Independent League 
for Governor, was endorsed. 

The President of the Mormon 
Church, Joseph F. Smith, was arrest- 
ed at Salt Lake, Utah, last week, and 
bound over to the District Court on 
the charge of living unlawfully with 
five wives. 


The case of Caleb Powers, under 
sentence of death for the assassina- 
tion of Senator William Goebel in 
January, 1900, was passed at George- 
town, Ky., Tuesday to the February 
term by agreement of counsel. Pow- 
ers has been tried three times, being 
sentenced to life imprisonment twice 
and to death once. 


At Washington Wednesday Gen. 
Funston was named for commander 
of the forces to be sent to Cuba. 
Eleven transports have been charter- 
ed and will sail from Newport News 
with troops ana calvary horses. The 
length of time of intervention is not 
given out at Washington, but Ma 
goon has been appointed Governor 
of Cuba and President Roosevelt de- 
clares that this country has no idea 
of annexing the island. 





di- 


has 
against 
a large number of railroad companies 


Attorney-General Moody 
rected that suits be brought 


to recover penalties for violations of 
the safety appliance acts through fail- 
ure to keep their equipment in proper 
condition. 

President Roosevelt in a down-pour 
of rain Thursday, delivered the prin- 
cipal address at the dedication of 
Pennsylvania’s new $13,000,000 capi- 
tol at Harrisburg, and went thence 
to York where he again spoke in the 
rain from a stand on the fair grounds. 


Two retirements 
dent’s Cabinet 


from the Presi- 
are slated for the com- 


ing winter. They are those of At- 
torney-General Moody, whose resig- 
nation will become effective about 


the first of December, and that of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Shaw, who, ac- 
cording to present intentions, will re- 
tire in February. 


“The meat inspection law went in- 
to effect last week. It was reported 
from Chicago that the packers were 
all ready. Packingtown on Saturday 


was described as ‘cleaned up spick 
and span, smelling of ‘fresh paint, 
and filled with white-aproned ‘work- 


men,’ and the packers claimed that 
their plants were improved and clean- 
ed according to the new require- 
ments.”’ 

* oe * 
The Pathetic Case of President Palma 


There is much of the pathetic in 
the case of President Palma, of Cuba, 
Undoubtedly he is much attached to 
the cause of Cuban liberty. The dis- 
patches reported that he wept when 
the United States marines were land- 
ed, declaring that all his labor for 
Cuba had been in vain. On his re- 
tirement, the Cuban minister said: 
“After spending forty of the seventy- 


three years of his life fighting for 
Cuban liberty, President Palma 


leaves the palace in Havana without 
a dollar. His private fortune, as 
well as the best energies of his life, 
have been patriotically poured out in 
the cause of hiscountry.” This is a 
story of more than ordinary unself- 
ishness and more than ordinary pa- 
triotism.—Charlotte Observer. 


* * * 
Want to Test Disfranchisement Acts 
and Jim Crow Regulations. 
Former Governor Frank S. Black, 


Corporation Counsel John J. Delaney 
and Oswald Garrison Villard, of the 
Evening Post, have consented to be 
the principal speakers on behalf of 
the white race in the national con- 
vention of the Afro-American Coun- 


cil, to be held in New York City Oc- 
tober 9th to 11th. 
At the Council meeting it is pro- 


posed to raise $100,000 to employ 
counsel to present to the Jnited 
States Supreme Court a test case in- 


volving the legality of the disfran- 
chisement laws of the Southern 
States and the “Jim Crow’ regula- 


tions on inter-State railroad traffic. 


Did Good Work. 


“I used 4 boxes of Tetterine, for Tetter on 
my feet, of twelve years standing, My nails 
were thick and rotten; since using Tetterine 
they are growing out new and healthy. 
Please send me two more boxes to use in 
case it should show any sign of returning. (¢ 
M. Best, Brogdon, 8. ©.” Tetterine is the 
best known remedy for any skin disease. 
Get from your druggist or send 50c for a box 
to J. T. Shuptrine, Mfr , Savannah, Ga. 


Good 

OLD VIRGINIA FARMS isc. 

ae Low Prices, Mild € Free Illustrated 

] Catalog. Largest list , -m. in State. This 
Ng is the country for the Northern Farmer. 
. We want to hear from every man 
who Gesires to_ better his condition. 


Casselman & Co., Richmond, Va. 
Lurence ( Chon ry Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 
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Last Season We Sold Over 14,000 Machines 





To the neighbors of men who used Cole Planters the previous year. 


KIFTY. 
time. 


Why is this? 


mer will lay aside his old planter and buy the Cole Planter. 





WILL PUT MONEY IN YOUR POCKRET and be a source of pride and satisfaction. 
WE COULD FILL THIS PAPER WITH LETTERS LIKE THOSE 


TWO .TONS OATS PER ACRE. 


“Cole Machine Will Pay for Itself in 
Seeding a Few Acres First Sea- 
son,.”’ 

Yanceyville, N. C., Sept. 1, 1906. 

Gentlemen:—It gives me pleasure 
to have thoroughly tested the 
merits your Oat Sower, and am 
convinced that it is the only scientific 
and practical way to sow a crop of 
oats and to insure a _ stand against 
hard freezes. It will double the yield 
and more any year, especially in cases 
of hard winter freezes when the oats 
will not winter kill. My crop was 
estimated by many to yield from fifty 

to seventy-five bushels per acre. I 

had one lot of one and one-sixteenth 

acres from which I cut 580 bundles, 
averaging seven and one-half pounds 
each, total 4,350 pounds sheaf oats. 

!am frank to say that the Cole ma- 

chine will pay for itself in the seed- 

ing of a few acres the first season. 

As a fertilizer distributor, it can’t be 

beaten, never chokes or gums, but 

feeds all the time regardless of the 
condition of the fertilizer. 
J. W. WIGGINS. 


say | 
of 


Great Facts. 


TWICE 


Learn Iwo | 
| 
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“WORTH THE COsT”’— 


So Says Mr. Slate of Corn Attachment 
to Cole Planter. 
Kernersville, N. C., June 29, 1906. 
Cole Manufacturing Co., Char- 

lotte, N. C. 

Gentlemen:—-Please find check to 
balance my account. The cotton 
planter is the finest | ever saw. The 
corn attachment is worth twice the 
cost of the planter. The fertilizer dis- 


The 


tributor is the best I ever used. li 
will drill all kinds of fertilizer wet 
or dry. Best of all, is the nice shape 


it leaves the row after it has planted 
and covered the grain. 
| wish you much success with your 
planters. 
Yours respectfully, 
F. A. SLATE. 


NEIGHBORS WANT IT. 


“The Cole Planter Does the Best 
Work I Ever Saw.” 
Yonah, Ga., June 13, 1906. 
The Cole Manufacturing Co., Char- 

lotte, N. C. 

Gentlemen: I am _ well pleased 
with the planter. It does the best 
work I ever saw. I would not try 
to plant another crop wthout one if 
there would be any chance to get 


We believe our farmers would be proud of what we FARMER BOYS have done, therefore we state the fact 


SOWS WHEAT ALSO. 
Kvery Cole Claim ‘‘Has Been Estab- 
lished to My Entire Eatisfaction.”’ 
China Grove, N. C., Aug. 29, 1906. 
Gentlemen:—Your request for my 
experience with your Oat Sower to 
hand some days since. 





BELOW: 


Would say that every claim made 

for your Open Furrow Oat 

Drill has been established to my en- 

tire satisfaction both for 

wheat, and as a fertilizer distributor. 
Yours truly, 

PC; 


by your 


oats and 


GOODMAN. 















A Stong 
Well made 
and 
Reliable 
Machine. 


“T would not take $50.00 for the Corn Attach- 


met to my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. Hough. 


THE COLE OAT SOWER. 


By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes a fine 
Guano Distributorof 
large capacity. 

For a moderate 
price we make the 
best that can be got 
at any price. 










NS 


The 
Cole. 
Planter 


f 
L 
© | 





one. Your planter has gained the 
greatest reputation of anything that 
has ever been in this country. The 
one I got from you has sold one next 
spring to all my neighbors. If you 
can use this for your benefit, do so. 
Yours truly, 
J. M. LYNCH. 
Carried Away With It. 
Bellefontaine, Miss., June 6, 1906. 
The Cole Manufacturing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen:—The planter you ship- 


ped me is a success. It beats any- 


thing have ever seen. It plants 
where no other planter would. I am 
perfectly delighted with it. My neigh- 
bors are perfectly carried away with 
it. I can heartily recommend it to 
my brother farmers. 


W. J. YARBROUGH. 





Believes in Saying So. 
Barber, N. C., April 27, 1906. 
Gentlemen:—I bought a _ cotton 
planter and a fertilizer disc from you 
this season, and when a farmer gets 
a good things, I believe in his saying 
so. I never saw anything to equal it 


AND BROUGHT TO PRACTICAL PERFECTION THE FINEST QUALITY AND THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
MADE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD. 


Cole Planters are used in every cotton State. 


secure good stands in the best shape for easy cultivation. 


Can you afford to plant another crop with slow, expensive and im- 


perfect machines? 
Sower and a Cole Planter? 
less now than they will next spring. 


The Cole Manufacturing Company, - - - 


It it wise to postpone, 
Now is the time to order, they will cost you 


to neglect to order an Oat 


They are solid, serviceable, and satisfactory. 
There are eight different styles to suit every condition and all demands, 


. Where advertising sells one machine, their GOOD WORK in the field SELLS 
; When a man looses his oat crop and his neighbor makes a fine crop with his Cole Oat Sowcr, that man will buy one next 
When a farmer sees a neighbor with a COLE PLANTER, SAVING ONE DOLLAR A DAY in labor and getting BETTER RESULTS, that far- 
Don’t wait for your neighbors; supply yourself with these splendid machines; THEY 


OATS STAND THE DROUGHT. 


“Did Its Work Per- 
fectly.” 
Morrisville, N. C., Aug. 20, 1906. 

Gentlemen:—-I bought one of your 
Oat Drills last fall, and sowed a small 
crop of Rust Proof Oats in open fur- 
row. There was no rain on them 
from the time they began to head un- 


Cole Machine 


til about grown, but they stood the 
drought well and made an excellent 
crop. 

I consider this a very great im- 


provement over the old way of sow- 
ing broadcast. These are the first 
oats 1 have made in seven years. The 
machine did its work perfectly. 

B. R. HARGROVE. 





“The Most Profitable Way.” 
Carthage, N. C., Aue. 24, 1906. 
Gentlemen:—We used your Oat 
Sower last year and found it a per- 
fect machine in every respect. 


We sowed on the Open Furrow 
Plan which proved to be the most 
profitable way. 

N. C. BLUE. 


Ist. Sow Oats by Open Furrow Method, Follow with Peas, and you will make Abundant Stock Food and Enrich your Land. 
2nd. The Cole Oat Sower is the Finest Machine in the World for Sowing Oats in the Open Furrow. 


in the planter line. I paid out $18 
two years ago for a different kind 
and the planter I got I have set aside. 
The Cole Planter does the work just 
as you claim for it—just right. 
With best wishes, I am, 
A. L. POWLAS. 


GIVES COLE PLANTER CREDIT. 
It Helps to Secure an Even Stand and 
the Finest Crop in the Vicinity. 

Lexington, N. C. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Gentlemen:— -I bought one of youi 
Universal Planters of the Lexington 
Hardware Company in the spring and 
I planted my crop with it, and it gives 
me great pleasure to say it is all you 
claim it is. I planted my crop from 
one, two and three weeks later than 
my neighbors, and there came a dry 
spell and theirs did not come up well, 
and mine came up with a good even 
stand and I worked mine before theirs 
was all up, and now I have the finest 
crop in this whole section. So every 
one says that sees it, and I must give 


your planter the credit for my fine 
cotton crop. As for corn, it gives 
equal satisfaction. 
J. T. JENKINS. 
that WE HAVE INVENTED 
OF SINGLE ROW PLANTERS 


They save time, they are easy to handle, and they 


Remember this: Cole planters are old, well known, widely used, and 


are kept right up to date. 
cost and more too the first season. 


They will pay you back every cent of their 


Write to-day for catalogue and full information—tfree for the asking. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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W. L. DOUCLAS 
*3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
W.L.Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannotbe equalledatany price 


To Shoe Dealers: 
W._L. Douglas’ Job- 
bing House is the most 
complete in this country 
Send for Catalog 





















SHOES FOR EVERYBODY AT ALL PRICES. 
Men's Shoes, $5 to $1.50. Boys’ Shoes, $3 


0 $1.25. Women’s Shoes, $4.00 to $1.50. 
Misses’ & Children’s Shoes, $2.25 to $1.00. 





Try - L. Douglas Women’s, Misses and 
Children's shoes; for style, fit and wear 
they excel other makes. 

If I could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 

Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. 
Douglas shoes. His name and price is stamped 
on the bottom, which protects you against high 
prices and inferior shoes. Take no substi« 
tute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 
and insist u having them. 

Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for filustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass. 


Young Lady: Learn 
Stenography & BookKeeping. 
There’s a place in the commercial 


world for you with a good salary 
and steady advancement if you are 
really anxious to. succeed and do 
best. 

Lady graduates of this college oc- 


your 


cupy positions of trust with the 
largest mercantile houses. Will be 
glad to have you write for a cata- 
logue. Either place. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, Tex. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, Va. 
CoLuMBUS, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


HELP IS OFFERED 


TO WORTHY YOUNG PEOPLE 


We earnestly request all young persons, no matter 
how limited their means or education, who wish te 
obtain a thorough business training and good posi- 
tion, to write by first mail for our great half-rate 
offer. Success, independenceand probable fortune 
are guaranteed. Don’t delay. Write today. 





The Ga.-Ala. Business College, Macon, Ga. 





GAIN AGRES 
ing t! iec 
of fad THE HERCELES 
Stump Puller pulls any stump. 
ore 4 wes time. labor and money. 
Catalog FREE. Worcules Mfg. Co. Dent. p34 . Contervilie.ta 


Special Rates to Raleigh, N. 6., and Return 


Account of the State Fair, October 
15th to 20th, 1906. 


The Sea Board announces rate of 
one first-class fare plus fifty cents, 
including admission, from all points 
in the State of North Carolina, in- 
cluding Richmond, Norfolk and inter- 
mediate points in Virginia. Low 
round trip rates for military com- 
panies and bands in uniform. Tick- 
ets will be sold October 12th to 19th, 
inclusive, and for early morning 
trains of October 20th, with final re- 
turn limit of October 23rd. 

Special trains will be arranged 
from points between Weldon, Oxford, 
Hamlet and Raleigh. See announce- 
ment later, or address, 

C. BH. GATTIS, T..P. A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Where To Buy--A List of Reliable Deal- 
ers and Manufacturers. 


A Partial Directory of Progressive Farmer Advertisers—And a Postal 


Card Properly Addressed, 


Dealer. 


If you wish to buy any sort of thing 
needed about the farm or the house, 
look through The Progressive Farm- 
er’s advertising columns. If you 
find a dealer’s name there, he’s relia- 
ble. And even if you are merely in- 
vestigating, he will be glad to send 
you his catalog free of all cost. 

If you wish to buy any of the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list below, first 
write for catalogs and prices to the 
dealers or manufacturers whose 
names are mentioned, mentioning The 
Progressive Farmer, and-in no case 
should you fail to give exactly the 
street or box number and the number 
of the catalog indicated: 

Seed Wheat, Oats, Ete.—W. R. 
Knox, 20 Newport Ave., Intercourse, 
Pa.; Diggs & Beadle, Richmond, Va.; 
R. D. Tatum, Palmetto, Ga.; Hickory 
Milling Co., Hickory, N. C. 

Kruit Trees.—Chattanooga Nurse- 
ries, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Continental 
Plant Co., Dept. F, Kittrell, N. C.; 
Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 

Pea Huller.—Chattanooga Imp. & 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Sanders Mfg Co., Dal- 
ton, Ga. 

Harness.—Tennessee Harness Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Spotless Co., Box 
364 A. C., Richmond, Va. 

Cottonseed Hullers.—Perryman & 
Co. (ask for catalog 7), Birmingham. 
Ala. 

Stalk Cutters.—B. F. 
Sons, l.ouisville, Ky. 

Pumps, Tanks, Rams, 
Pumping Engine Co., 
2130, New York City. 

Harvesters.—Johnston Harvester 
Co., Box 407, Batavia, N. Y.; Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Grain Drills.—Spangler Mfg. Co., 
508 Queen St., York, Pa. 


Avery & 


Kte.—Rite 
Broadway 


Pumping Engines.—Rife Engine 
Co., 111 Broadway 2130, New.York 


City. 

Oat Sower. 
lotte, N. C. , 

Planters, Cultivators, Weeders and 
Harrows.—S. lL. Allen & Co., Box 
1108 O, Philadelphia; Bateman Man- 
ufacturing Co., Box 189, Grenloch, 
N. J.; Cole Manufacturing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Spangler Manufacturing 
Co., 508 Queen St., York, Pa.; Chat- 
tanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. F. Avery & 
Son, Louisville, Ky.; Job P. Wyatt 
& Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 

Manure Spreaders—-American Har- 
row Co., 7128 Hastings St., Detroit 
Mich. 

Gasoline Engines.—(Catalog “G’’), 
White-Blakeslee Manufacturing Co., 
Box 21, Birmingham, Ala.; Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Engines.—-Liddell Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; James Leffel & Co., Box 178, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Saw Mills.—Salem 
(Cataiog K—8), Salem, N.C.; De 
Loach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 
902, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cream Separators—Sharpless Sepa- 
rator Co. (Catalog M—283), West 
Chester, Pa.; De Laval Separator 
Co., New York City. 

Canners.—Raney Canning Co., 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; T. G. Wilson Can- 
ner Co., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Carriages, Buggies, Ete.—Colum- 
bia Manufacturing Supply Co., 806 
Vandalia Ave., Cincinnnati, O.; Gol- 
den Eagle Buggy Co., Dept. 21, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Anderton Manufacturing 
Co., 35 Third Street, Cincinnati, O.; 
Ohio Manufacturing Co., Statior A 3, 
Cincinnnati, O.; Marvin Smith Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Consumers Carriage 
Manufacturing Co., 36 Consumers 


Cole Mfg. Co., Char- 


Iron Works 


Building, Chicago, Il. 





Will Bring You a Free Catalog of Any 


Wagons.—Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Box 122 G, Quincy, Il. 
Hay Presses.—Woodruff Hdw. & 


Manufacturing Co., Winder, Ga.; 
Sikes Manufacturging Co., Box 15, 
Ocilla, Ga. 

Cotton Gins.—Liddell Co., Char- 


lotte, N. C. 

Feed Cutters.—Silver Manufactur- 
ing Co., Salem, O. 

Threshers.—Belle City Manufac- 
turing Co., Box 109, Racine, Wis.; 
Heebner & Sons, 46 Broad St., Lans- 
dale, Pa. 

Wire Fencing.—Kitselman _ Bros., 
Box 84, Muncie, Ind.; Coiled Spring 
Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 

Woolen Mills.—Chatham Manufac- 
turing Co., Elkin, N. C.; Leaksville 
Woolen Mills, Leaksville. N. C. 

Stoves and Ranges.—Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., (ask for catalog 398), Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.;Wm. G. Willard, 62 
Willard Building, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Marvin Smith (ask for catalog 1483), 
Chicago, Ill.; Chester D. Clapp, 695 
Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Pianos.—-Mathushek Piano 
New Haven, Conn.; Chas. M. 
Wareroom, Charlotte, N. C. 

Stump Pullers.—Milne Manufac- 
turing Co., 878 Eighth St., Mon- 
mouth, Il. 

General Parm and Household Sup- 
plies.— Spotless Co., Inc., Box 364 A. 
C., Richmond, Va. 

Plows.—Henry F. Blount, Box 
Evansville, Ind. 

Farm Levels.— Bostrom Brady 
Manufacturing Co., 25 W. Ala. St., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Belyeu Level Co., Alex- 
ander City, Ala. 

Schools and Colleges.—See our Ed- 
ucational Directory. 

Live Stock and Poultry.—See our 
Breeders’ Directory. 

Life Insurance.—Southern Life and 
Trust Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Rubber Stamps.—Atlanta Rubber 
Stamp and Stencil Works, Devt. 34, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Telephones. — Stromberg-Carlson 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
(ask tor free book No. 144 1); Cadiz 
Elee. Co., 43 C.C.C. Building, Cadiz, 
Ohio. 

Fertilizers.—F. S. Royster Co., 
Norfolk,Va.; Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co., Durham, N. C.; German Kali 
Works, New York City; Home Ferti- 
lizer Works, Baltimore, Md.; B. F 
Keith, Wilmington, N. C.; Caraleigh 
Phosphate and _ “Fertilizer Works. 
Raleigh. 

Plug Tobacco.—R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Woman’s Dress Goods.—Boggs & 
Buhl, Dept. 36, Allegheny, Pa. 

Shoes.—W. L. Douglas, Dept. R, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Men’s Suits.—Regen Woolen Mills, 
Dept. 4, Atlanta, Ga. 

The advertisers in The Progressive 
Farmer are men and firms of known 
reliability, and will do as they prom- 
ise. When writing for catalogs, 
prices, etc., and especially when you 
write to make purchases, please re- 
member to say: ‘I saw your ad. in 
The Progressive Farmer.’”’ 


Co., 
Stietf 


of 
ob, 





The Agricultural Department is 
planning a campaign of Farmers’ In- 
stitutes in the Eastern counties from 
December 10th to the 22nd. Last 
winter’s campaign there was very 
satisfactory. 








i True to the name. 
Fruit Trees and Plants Fivs, co, he mare: 


guaranteed to live. Materially less than agent's 
price. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Box |XX 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES Chattanooga, Tenn. 





of this neat shoe lies 
in the exceptional long 
wear it gives ~ 
fartous Leathers 
Lr Ot PFUEO 70 47,75 


CRADDOCK-TERRY (0.88 "NAM 


THE CAROLIN 
COOK STOVE 














Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction 
in Every Particular. 


These stoves are heavy weight, have large 
roomy O 7ens and all Modern Improvements. 
Made only of the very best materiais. 

uring the summer months we will make 
special introductory price,on Carolina Cuok 
Stoves in communities where we have no 
@gents. If your merchant does not handle 
these stoves write us for special prices, de- 
livered at your railroad station. 

- not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MF&. CO., 
Successors to G. T. Glascock & Sons) 
Greensboro, N.C. 





OOoK ON POULTRY DISEASES FREE. A healthy, 

strong, vigorous flock is the only kind that pays. 
Conkey's famous book tells you how to keep your flock 
in thatcondition. Regular price 25 cents but for a limited 

time free to those sending 4 cents for postage and the names 

of two other poultry keepers. eWRITE TO-DAY. 

The G. E. Conkey Co., 336 Ottawa Bidg,, Cleveland, O. 








ALONG 


The Southern Railway, 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change-of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Written for The Progressive Farmer. } 


Arachel’s Talks With the Boys. 





V.—Conclusion ot Tom's Case-—and the Courage of a Girl. 


After finishing the course at our 
Academy, Tom worked on his fath- 
er’s farm a season or two and then 
studied law-—received his license in 
due time, and for more than twenty- 
five vears has been a prominent law- 
yer in his native section. 


Miss H. 


This was a young lady, about six- 
teen years of age, whom we received 
as a boarder, music pupil and mem- 
ber of our advanced classical ana 
mathematical course, simply on her 
word of honor that she would pay all 
the bills, when she made the money 
by teaching, in after years. A rela- 
tive sent her to Vassar College after 
graduating with us. 

She sent us sums of money, from 
time to time, till, about thirteen years 
after leaving us, she had paid every 
cent—and the whole amount was not 
a small one. 

* * * 

Well, boys, let 
ject and talk about 
as we are coming 
end of these talks. 


us change the sub- 
something else, 
now towards the 


Let’s Go Fishing. 


Now you are listening! 

“Well, what shall we fish for, and 
how shall we do it?” you ask. I will 
try to answer this question. 

First, you must get ready; but in- 
stead of fishing-worms or other kind 
of bait, fishing poles, lines, hooks, 
ete., we shall use materials of a very 
different kind. Nobody ever goes 
fishing unless he wants to go. (I stop 
here to say, that I am well aware 
that the word ‘“‘want,’’ grammatically 
speaking, is not the correct word to 
use, as I have used it, in these arti- 
cles; but it is so almost universally 
used, as you find it here, by the 
Southern people that it seems to ex- 
press the thought so much stronger 
than ‘‘desire’’ or ‘‘wish.’’) 


You Must Earnestly Desire Educa- 


tion. 


Well, then, unless you ‘‘want”’ to 
get learning, you will never get it. 
If you live in the country, how easily 
you learn all about the habits and 
ways and the names of birds, beasts 
and trees. You are already experts 
in that line of ‘Nature Study.” You 
have learned these things easily and 
readily, because you wanted to know. 
Never did father or mother advise, 
suggest or attempt force to make you 
learn them. There was pleasure to 
you to know them. 

‘Then, it follows that, if you can 
take pleasure in gaining the knowl- 
edge that is to be had in text-books 
and schools, you will have little trou- 
ble in obtaining an education. 

Time and want of space forbid go- 
ing into the details of the benefits to 
be derived from an education. 


Benefits of School Training. 


Briefly then 
You can easily 
using it. : 
You can become a man of stand- 
ing and influence in your community. 
You will be able to assist your fel- 
low-men. 
You will 


make a living by 


have more respect for 


yourself, and, therefore, be kept from 
evil company and be better able to 
industry-—and, 


acquire habits of 


thereby become, to some extent, & 
good example for other young men 
to follow. 


Acquire “the Reading Habit.” 


By cultivating the habit of reading 
you will find it of very great ser- 
vice, when you have arrived at the 
age when the necessity for continu- 
ous hard labor is not so pressing as 
that of your earlier years. Then, in- 
stead of spending your leisure time 
in visiting and indulging in that mis- 
erable way of gossiping and other 
foolish things, you can have most de- 
lightful and profitable employment 
in reading. Then, the long winter 
evenings do not force you to bed be- 
fore the desire for sleep invites you 
to go there; but with lamp and book, 
while the good lady of the house is 
mending the children’s garments rent 
and torn during their ‘nature study” 
in forest and by streams, you will 
have a sure enough ‘‘good time’”’ 
reading to the ‘better-half.”’ And 
this will be especially true, if, as I 
hope and trust you will have done, 
you have chosen as a “companion’”’ 
one as well educated, if not better 
(generally better), than yourself. 

* * * 

There now. Haven’t I brought you 
through all right? And now I leave 
you with your happy wife, in your 
well-earned home, at peace with the 
world. 

“So mote it be.’’ 

ARACHEL. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 





A Narrow Escape. 


In the early days of Mississippi, 
when Warren County was only a 
cane-brake, my _ great-grandmother 
and great-grandfather came from 
far-away England and made their 
home in America. The country was 
covered by dense forests, and they 
bought land from the Government to 
build their log cabin where wild 
beasts abounded, and if fresh meat 
was in the house my grand-parents 
would be very muehfrightened,for the 
wolves prowled about, howling feroci- 
ously, trying hard to get in. Grand- 
ma was very brave, and often visited 
her distant neighbors on her faithful 
little horse, ‘‘Lightfoot.’’ She had 
many thrilling adventures with wild 
animals in passing through the cane- 
brake. When she walked she would 
take a large cane-knife and cut her 
way through. One day, when visiting 
a sick friend, she was detained long- 
er than she expected, and taking her 
little son, Matthew, in front of her 
on her trusty steed, she rode toward 
home as fast as the brush and under- 
growth would permit. It was grow- 
ing darker and darker, and, though 
always brave, a feeling of fear and 
loneliness crept upon her. As she 
rode along, she came to a large tree 
by the side of the road, and happen- 
ing to look up, she saw the eat-like 
form of a panther crouching low 
among the branches, and preparing 
to spring upon its prey. Luckily, 
grandma possessed a good deal of 
courage and coolness. She certainly 
used it in this case. Bending low over 
her faithful horse, she pressed her 
babe tightly to her breast and clap- 





ping her hands, she cried out, “Go, : 
Lightfoot, go!” The steady animal, January Ist. 































preserving 
the strength 
and increasing 
the lifeof harness 
Eureka Harness Oil 
has no equal. Su- 
perior to other brands 
because free from acid 
and will not become ran- 
cid. Penetrates the leather 
and makes it weather-proof, 
sweat-proof, soft, strong and 
durable. Makes old harness 
look like new. Prevents rot. 
Gives a glossy black finish. 


Boston Coach Axle Oil 
makes easy running wheels. Re- 
duces friction to an absolute mini- 
mum. Better and more economical 
than castor oil. Will not gum or 
corrode. For use on carriages, 
cabs, buggies. 


Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD 
OIL CO. 










Oil 








gallop. The fierce panther leaped from 
the tree just as the brave horse and 
rider 
Bovina, Miss. 
Woman's Home Companion. 





sive Farmer to a new subscriber til¥} good building, easy terms. 





“Royster’s Fertilizers’’ 


FOR WHEAT 


Aré Espedially Doubled Milled, 


MAKING THEM VERY DRY AND EASILY 
USED IN MECHANICAL DRILLS 





Ask your dealer for 





“ROYSTER’S’’ 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 





Trade mark on every sack, 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 








FS. ROYSTER GUANO 60. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


NOTE.—AII yoods put 


up in extra heavy bags. 





never hesitated for a moment, and The Dixie Pe H r 
with a great bound dashed forward a ulle 
and went toward home in a sweeping BULLS ond uBANS 


POD, doves not break or 
crack them, we}! made, 
durabie, neat, easy to 
run. Over 3000 In use. 
Write for special prices 
SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Dalton, Ga. 


FOR SALE! 
Forty acre truck farm, part cleared, 
Address, 
Ww. CLARK, Chadbourn, N, C. 


by.—Ida C. Kline, 
(age twelve years), in 


swent 








| 


—— = | 





Fifteen cents pays for The Progres- 


Order now. C, 
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ROGRESSIVE superior to Castor Oil. It has splen- 
ft did lasting qualities, will not gum or a 
BARMER. corrode, and is more economical in Attention 

every way. y 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO, | How to Buy and Keep Tools. Mr, 











—_—_ 
~ * 


Attention, 
Mr. 














(Organized 1903.) Years ago almost any old tool was 
= : ‘ good enough for home duty—a hatch- Farmer! P| t | 
OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET et, a hammer and aé_screw-driver 4 all el; 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: sometimes comprising the entire out- — : —— — 
Sinsie Geless tae, « aoemibe, _ 2 "2 fit. Nowadays, however, everyone ; 
Single Subscription, 3 months, -— - 320 | sees the necessity of having a fairly Study the above diamond. Get the outline thoroughly fixed 


in your mind so that when you make your purchase of 








complete set of tools, and economy 


Whose Advice to Take. as well as experience has taught us — ae 

Some very excellent people own | '® Set 800d tools. Pe Mii ai“ckt rs 
j : To meet the demand of the house- 

machinery but know very little | polder and to remove the risk of FOR FALL PLANTING 


about it. Some of the best farmers | tool buying, the Simmons Hardware £ ; 
; You will know what to call for if you want the best. ‘‘CARALEIGH’”’ 


we know can hardly tell the differ- i wore ving e we pete —_— stands for the best. Be sure the CARALEIGH diamond is on your bag, 
ence between an engine and a boiler. — Keen Kutter . Og ae IDES, otherwise you will not get the best. We have an agent near you; but if 
rhese are beautifully finished oak you think he is too far away, WRITE US DIRECT and we will see that 


his is nothing to their discredit, | paces fully equipped with every tool you are supplied. 


but it may be often to their disad- ] necessary or convenient for house- 


vantage, + that they have to rely hold use, each one belonging to the CARALEIGH PHOSPHATE AND FERTILIZER WORKS, 


upon their help or upon the advice | famous Keen Kutter brand, each one 





: . guaranteed perfect in quality, tem- RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
of a neighbor or of a so-called ma- : 6 ee es 

Sis é oe per and efficiency. The Simmons 
chinist. Now machinists—the real | syarantee removes all risk. If any Importers and Manufacturers of Every Thing in the 
thing—are not to be found traveling | flaw develops or any imperfection Fertilizer Line. 











around in these days. If they know | Shows itself the tool will be replaced 
or money refunded. : ee ees 


This is the only tool cabinet con-| The Best Hay Press. 
taining a complete set of tools under . 
steady work at good pay. The neigh- ‘ ; te eee gl , There is but one BEST Hay Press, and that 

; Kale pay & one name and trade mark, each of | is The Royal; and the reason iethat it in the 
bor may not know much more than | which is guaranteed. The ideal way a machanion! Foon pertecten— , a5 

: i z : ee : a works without a reak, works steadily 
the farmer. When things begin to | t© buy and keep tools is in the tool  yniformly, does not clog, does not interfere. ’In short a perfection Press. In buying this 





anything worth knowing there are 
machine shops ready to give them 





, cabinet, and the only safe tool cabi- Press you get for the same money all the new, important, modern features in Hay Press 
go wrong, or when they have never os # jo a 2 oe construction. No matter what Hay Press you have used before, you will appreciate the 

onan : ? : net fo buy is the Keen Kutter. difference when you put ours to the test. It bales more hay and gives perfect satisfaction 
gone just right, to whom is our farm- Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets and | 4nd saves time, labor, and cannot disappoint you. That’s why you'll say it’s the best Hay 


— 7.8 é . ae Press ever brought out. We want to sand 8 y free c < we is is 
er friend to go for help? Write to| Boxes come in all sizes, containing | subject. a mighty good book for you send you s new free book book we Se = = 


the factory. Write to the factory. | large and small outfits, ranging in | Chattaneoga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8. A- 
price from $7.50 to $100. 
In every cabinet are racks and 





Don’t start out by condemning the 








ii 
machinery. That puts the factory in 


hooks for each tool and drawers for 
a fighting attitude. The factory has i sories COME TO THE 


materials and accesories. 


the right to assume that the machin- Every cabinet contains in different a 

ery is all right, for isn’t the same | Varieties and numbers such tools as Grea t SS ta te Fair 

thing running all over the country? Saws, Braces, Bits, Chisels, Gimlets, a 
9 Awles, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, 


Just state the case, and if you know | piles, Pliers, Screw-Drivers, Wrench- RALEIGH, N. Ge OCTOBER 15-20, 1906. 


your men are not experienced and | es, Nail-sets, Reamers, Rules, 
competent, say so. This will help to | Squares, and everything that is nec- Take a day off and have the time of your life on the midway, i 


essary for ordinary work about the 
home. Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets 
are for sale at the leading hardware 
than your neighbor and the traveling | stores. 
machinist, and knows very much The Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet 
more than either. Booklet will be sent free if you drop ’ 
° ‘ ~ aT YG ~ ar rare 
LIDDELL COMPANY, a post-card to Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, and New York, 
CHARLOTTE, - - N. CAROLINA.|y. gs A. T. 
Largest machine shops in the Caro- 
linas and manufacturers of Engines, 
Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, ete, Two Valuable Farms for Sale. 
I have two fine farms for sale lo- 
cated four and one-half miles East of 
To Make Harness Last Longer. Smithfield, on the public road leading 
A little economy, which some-| from Smithfield to Goldsboro. My 
times means a good many dollars to |} home place contains 52% acres, 31 
a man, is the proper care of harness, | cleared, with good buildings, fenced 
carriage tops, ete. Leather in daily | mostly with wire, with two good ten- 
use, exposed as it is to sun and wind, |] ant houses, one 4-room and one 2- 
soon becomes dry, hard, inelastic, |] room; good water; convenient’ to 


and unable to stand strain. Then, | school “and churches. The other GREATEST TRAINED ANIMAL SHOW ON THE ROAD. 


very likely at the most unfortunate | place contains 125 acres, 75 cleared 


clear up the situation. Generally the 
factory is more anxious to help you 


which will be lined with first-class attractions, including the 




















moment, a break occurs, and precious | in one field; no stumps, no ditches; THE RACES WILL BE GREAT AND 

time and money are lost. All this is] good house and stables. All of my THE EXHIBITS BETTER THAN EVER. 

easily prevented by a_ little fore-]| land will and has made one bale of 

thought and care on the part of the | cotton and four barrels of corn pei Pm. W.. DAUGHTRIDGE, JOS. ie POGUE, 


owner. Every one owning horses}acre. The crop is here to show for 
should be supplied with a good leath- ]|itseli. I also have the best saw mill 


er preservative, and a good axle oil. | outfit in the county: @ fOUr TOsSC- | ggg SS SS as 
These two things are necessary to] power, brand new, all fitted up in Se A 


President. Secretary. 




































the largest economical use of a work- | fine condition, in the midst of at least WE OFFER 
ing outfit, or a pleasure equipage. 800,000 feet of fine pine timber. Any WE WILL PAY YOU 
: — 1 Seed Ry 90 ts. per bushel. 
Observation has shown that no oil | man desiring saw milling or farming, _— ROS BIO ey CF POT VUERS T 
* : : ’ . és 
pentrates leather so deeply, and re-|it will pay him to come to see me. | Burt Oats, ae ee “ 81. ‘e 0 Solicit Subscriptions. 
. és a > , ¥ eed Wea er 
sists the drying effect of sun and]! also have for sale two good mules Fulcaster and Red nade sec P ——$___— 
wind so well as Eureka Harness Oil. }and a nice young mare, several HICKORY SEED CO The Progressive RTE will pay a lib 
, a . 7 . : . re 4 je 
Neatsfoot and some other inferior | milch cows and yearlings; 75 head of : . eral commission to reliable men and 
oils sometimes used, easily become {| hogs, and about 40,000 pounds of BICHORT, XN. ©. Sukame shots ciauheneaah nieeae te 
rancid, or because of containing acid, | No. 1 hay and oats that I expect to] gyigsee peca™ NUT TREES cambenieainie address 
hurt the leather. Stable men and | bale. ; ne We have thousands of fine large 3 year old 2 Sc aA Re 
others posted on the subject, invaria- IDGAR . WOODALL, transplanted Pecan Trees, grown from fine 
= p " eo Geel he eee arge thin shell nuts. Special prices in large THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
bly use Eureka Harness Oil. When] R. F. D. No. 2, Smithfield, Johuston alt cand be aeik list. Pere ” Raleigh, N. C. : 
harness is given an_ occasional Co., N. C. CO-OPERATIVE NURSERY CO., Olga, N.C, 

















dressing of this oil, and wagon spin- ——_—_—_ —_-—--- —_————————————————__ — — 
dles greased with Boston Coach Oil, THE HEGE SAW MILLS OUR PLANERSare made Solid and Taserted Tooth 
‘ ai eli. arte ti = Ne es eapest—Patent of best materials an Saws in stock and sold at 
a very large reduction is made in Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try Factory prices. K 8 
the necessary repair bills. Boston ie ogerenente. Worl them. Mfd. by Write for our Catalogur 

an i Ren eee : alem tron Works SALEM IRON WORKS 
Coach Oil, by the way, is very much gh EY N.C. Winston-Salem, N.C. SAL dr ime oS 
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WANTED! 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


Are you a shipper of Eggs, Poultry, 
Meat, Hides, Produce, ete ? It will be 
to your interest to make us a trial ship- 
ment. 


Triune Fruit and Preduce Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer ! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 











independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 





Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO., 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. RUFFIN, President. 
LEO, D. HEARTT, Vice-President and 
General Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 


COILED SPRING 
=2=: FENCE 5: 
eS 





sely Woven. Can not Sag. 
ery wire and every twist is 
a@ brace to all other wires and 
@ twists full height of the fence. 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig- 
tight. Every rod guaranteed 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue ipod how. Wire 
is h ek 

why some is go and some is 
bad. Its Drier fence facts. 
You should have this informas 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


| KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box .. MUNCIE, INDIANA. 














PEELE STANDARD SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Do You Know 


How to Care for Your Fowls 
to Get Best Results? ::: 


The Poultry Yard 


The only poultry paper in North 
or South Carolina; devoted to the 
interest of the tarmer as well as 
the poultryman. How to care for 
your chickensin health or disease. 


25c. a Year. 
The Poultry Yard, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


























BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Raleigh, N.C. 








PROGRESSIVE FARME 





R AND COTTON PLANT. 
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“BREEDERS | 
| OHRIECTOIRY 








Red Polled Cattle for Sale. 


My herd of grade Red Polled Cattle. Will 
sp cheap, as I will discontinue farming 

ill also sell one registered Red Polled Bull 
ped ae registered Cow. 


J. T. DE NNY, 


BERKSHIRES. 


Address, 


Cromartie, N. C. 





21 Choice Pigs for sale. 


Oak Ridge Farm, 
R. O. CATES, Prop.” 


R. F. D. No. 2, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





Pure Blooded Scotch Collie 
18 months old $5.00. Pups 4 months old 5.00 
each. Fine Pointer, one year old =10.00. H. 
Q. ALEXANDER, M: itthews, N. c. 








Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best || 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle | | 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














SHIRE SWINE, [Imported Strains 
VZE TURKEYS, "Mammoth. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

‘ WYANDOTTES. 

JULOUSE GEESE 

THITE TURKEYS. 
£ 

J 


SEE Zz 


HITE GUINEAS. 

RPLE GUINEAS. Very rare. 
Have the only tlock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J.C. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - BARNWELL CO.,S 


Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky,and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The ¢ sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from 2.500 to 
87,000 each. A pairof pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAmM’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


Tr. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - North Carolina. 


EGGS, $1.50°FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 








Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 





Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 
AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 








BULLS IN USE: 


Riltmore’s Torment, No. 40761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














BERKSHIRES | 








We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N.C 











FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS’”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. §. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘“MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 


Wemerpanten, - - - 














Essex and Berkshire Pigs 


and Angus Cattle. 


A few choice male Fssex pigs, and some 
fine Berkshires, single and in pairs. Also 
one fine registered Angus Bull, 3 to 4 years 
old, and one young Bull 15 months old. Price 
cheap. Quality, size, etc., considered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. EK. S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Koute No. 1. 


White Wyandottes, 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 
War-Horse_Pit _Games, 


sweeney 
Bred on n separate yards from” ‘selected stock 
of the best strains that money can buy. 














"4.8, J. GUYER,Z Waynesville, N. C., 












Sunnyside Farm Berkshires. 


Beare in service, a son of Baron Premier 
3d.,a son of Manor Faithful out of Her 
Majesty (Biltmore’s greatest Boar and 
Sow,) and a Son of the vreat Masterpiece 
(paid for and coming Sows of the very 
choicest breeding and superb individuality 
have been selected for mating with these 
boars. Some beautiful pigs for sale at 
reasonable prices. Also for sale 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS HEIFERS 


(almost pure) suitable for breeding pur- 
poses. No order considered for less than 
a car load. Herd numbers nearly 300 head. 


“NO TICKS ON THE FARMS. ~ 


W. R. Walker, Owner, Union, ‘. t 




















Registered Berkshire Boar. 
Imported sire. Dam by Biltmore’s I ong fel- 
low, two years old, healthy and vigorous. 
Will sell cheap. Address, ‘ 

MILTON FARM, Box 32, Watha, N. C. 


~ 





RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 
Very h: indsome lot Sows and Gilts, bred to 
iroquoise, my 100.00 Pink Skin Boar. Also 
fancy lot of his pigs ready to ship. 

MATT W. MOSELEY, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Guinea-Essex, 


“the New Breed,’ the ideal hogs for the 
Southern States, solid black, very prolific. 
bi ELTON WINN, ‘Santa Anna, Coleman Co., 

eXas. 











15 Augus Bulls at Bargain Prices ! 





Must go quick for want cf room. Stock 
warranted. Money back if not as rep- 
resented. Order to-day for a bargain. 


MYER & SON, 
BRIDGEVILLE, - DELAWARE. 














DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
gilts, a specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
has never been defeated in any show yard 
and is now valued at 6,000. 

Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
MULBERRY, TENN 





ROSE DALE HERD 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Top notch young registered Bulls our speci- 
alty. A few heifers to offer with bull not 
akin. Wesend out none but good individuals. 
Correspondence and inspection of herd 
invited. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARM, 
Wirginia. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Keds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 


500 HENS—$1.00 EACH! 


Single.Comb Brown or White Leghorns, 





one and two years old, from some of the 
finest strains in the country—*1.00 each if 
taken immediately. 
STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 
Embro, - - - North Carolina, 
(Shipping point, Macon, N. C.) 





Occoneechee Farm 


FOR SALE 


200 White Pekin Ducks. 
50 Muscovy Ducks. 
100 Brown Leghorns. 
50 White Plymouth Rocks, 
50 Barred Plymouth Rocks 
50 Young Belgian Hares. 
2 Tamworth Boars, 11 mos. old, en- 
extts titled to registration. Fine 
Individuals. 
'A few good Milk Cows. .« 


Address ‘Occoneechee Farm, 
DURHAM, N, C. 








Large Englush 
Berkshires for 
Sale. Also the 
Renowned War 
Horse Game 
Chickens. Cor- 


WN i respondence 
Bees SN Sag ion Solicited. 
CHESTNUT RIDGE STOCK FARM, 


A, L. HOLDEN, Proprietor, R. F, D., No. 1 
hs LSBORO, N, ¢ 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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Send for Our Free Catalogue! 


If you want to buy any of the following articles at factory prices, send us a postal card asking for our catalogue 
and we will send you one at once, postage paid, and ABSOLUTELY FREE. Do not buy until you have seen 
our prices. We know we can save you money. You should have this catalogue in your home to refer to. We 
sell EVERY7HING NEEDED IN THE HOME AND ON THE FARM. 

















We Sell Banjos, You Pay Now $66.00 for this Wagon. This Handsome Rocker, $1.75. 
Guitars, Organs, Pianos and Our Price, $40.13. Do not buy until you send for our 
all Musical Instruments. Furniture Catalogue. 
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TATTAT ON ME 














Ball-bearing Drop-head Sewing Machine, $22.56. 
Guaranteed for Five Years. 




















Bicycle at $14.90. 








$5.69 Up. 








GROCERIES. PAINTS. STOVES. FARMING TOOLS. INCUBATORS seein 
We can save you many Our Spotless Paint sells Our Cooking Stoves Stanata wminice. Taisen , ; : 
Ae PAUn are r oe om ix e : shoveis, PICKS, Nakes, We can sell you a 60- a; ti é 
dollars each year if you for g7c. per gallon. Itis and Heaters are sent di- : Single-horse, . . $2.60 


Axes, and all Farming 


will buy your Groceries exactly the same Paint rect from the manufac- egg Incubator for $8.24. Doublechorse 1.33 
3 2 ‘ ‘ “1s ln « . a 2 : 1c at . 30 
from us at wholesale you now pay $1.50 per turerers, with no mid- Tools at one half the , 1 : 

: 7 : : : srooder, $5.62. air parts at cos 
prices. gallon for. dleman’s profit. usual price, ; #5 Repair parts at cost, 








Send to-day and let us know what article you are interested in and we will mail our 
catalogue at once. 


Spotless Company, Inc., Box 364 AC., Richmond, Virginia. 








